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‘678 EPITAPH ON A 


ODE ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
; PRINCE OF WALES. 
(7f the Laureate wont do his work, Punch must.) 


Avspriciovs blow, ye gales, 
And swell the royal sails 
That waft the Prince of Wales 
In a vessel of the line, 

Away to Canada 
Across the ocean brine ; 

As the son of his mamma, 
His weather should be fine. 


7 


What transports the Canadians will evince 
When they behold our youthful prince ! 
Not ours alone, but also theirs, 
Each colony with England shares 
In Protestant Sophia’s heirs. 
How all the bells will ring, the cannons roar ! 
And they who never saw a prince before, 
Oh, wont they feast him and caress him ! 
Waylay him, and address him, 
His royal highness—bless him !— 
Their demonstrations possibly may bore. 


They’ll make, no doubt, a greater fuss, 
Than what is usually made by us 
In some of our remoter parts, 
Where country corporation sce, 
For the first time, her majesty,— 
(May she be destined long to reign !) 
When by her parliament set free, 
She travels by a stopping train, 
Britannia’s trump, the queen of hearts. 


But still more pressing ceremony waits 
The prince in the United States ; 
What mobs will his hotel beset, 
A sight of him in hopes to get! 


What multitudes demand 
To shake him by the hand ! 
Hosts of reporters will his footsteps dog, 
(As Baron Renfrew though he goes incog.), 
Take down his every word, 
Describe his mouth and nose, 
And eyes, and hair, and clothes, 
With a minuteness quite absurd. 


Ye free and easy citizens, be not rude, 
Disturb not our young prince’s rest ; 
Upon his morning toilet don’t intrude : 
Wait till he’s drest. 
Oh! will that Yankee not be blest 
To whom the son of England’s queen shall say 
“Out of the way?” 


And, oh—to touch a tender theme— 
How will the fair around him throng, 
And try, forgetting all their shyness, 
To salute his royal highness, 
The realization of a happy dream! 
The force of loveliness is strong. 


SOLITARY LIFE. 


A spark’s a spark, and tinder tinder, 

And certain things in heaven are written ; 

And is there any cause to hinder 

The Prince of Wales from being smitten ? 

Transcendent charms drive even monarchs fran- 

tic, 

A German princess must he marry ? 

And who can say he may not carry 

‘One of Columbia’s fascinating daughters 

O’er the Atlantic ? 

Truth many a one might force to own, 

Hopes that to her the kerchief may be flung, 

To the ultimate exaltation of a young 

American lady to. the British throne. 
—Punch. 





EPITAPH ON A SOLITARY LIFE. 


Rest, gentle traveller! on life’s toilsome way, 
Pause here awhile, yet o’er this lifeless clay 
No weeping, but a joyful tribute pay. 


For this green nook, by sun and showers made 
warm, 

Gives welcome rest to an o’erwearied form, 
Whose mortal life knew many a wintry storm. 


Yet, ere the spirit gained a full release 

From earth, she had attained that land of peace, 

Where seldom clouds obscure, and tempests 
cease. 

No chosen spot of ground she called her own, 

She reaped no harvest in her spring-time sown, 

Yet alway in her path some flowers were strown. 


No dear ones were her own peculiar care, 
So was her bounty free as Heaven’s air; 
For every claim she had enough to spare. 


And loving more the heart to give than lend, 
Though oft deceived in many a trusted friend, 
She hoped, believed, and trusted to the end. 


She had her joys,—’twas joy to live, to love, 
To labor in the world with God above, 
And tender hearts that ever near did move. 


She had her griefs,—but why recount them here ? 
The heart-sick loneness, the on-looking fear, 
The days of desolation dark and drear,— 


Since every agony left peace behind, 
And healing came on every stormy wind, 
And with pure brightness every cloud was lined, 


And every loss sublimed some low desire, 

And every sorrow helped her to aspire, 

Till waiting angels, bade her “ Go up higher 
—Englishwoman’s Journal. E.S. . 
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From The Quarterly Review, _ to the founder of historical criticism, and men 
Joseph Justus Scaliger. Von Jacob Ber- have become aware of the gulf which divides 
nays. Berlin, Herz, 1855. ‘the emendatory critics, the “ syllabarum au- 
,ecupes,” the herd of grammarians and an- 
From the space which Joseph Scaliger tiquaries, from the master-mind of Joseph 
once filled in the world—at least in the world Scaliger. ‘What, when compared with 
of books—it might have been thought that him,” cries Niebuhr, ‘is the book-learned 
he would have found many biographers. In Salmasius? Scaliger stood on the summit 
the’ seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of universal solid philological learning, in a 
every writer of any figure had his Boswell. degree that none have reached since ; so high 
Joseph Scaliger wrote the Life of his father in every branch of knowledge, that from the 
Julius Cesar. But Joseph himself is an ex-' resources of his own mind he could compre- 
ception. Professor Bernays, at the distance hend, apply, and decide on/ whatever came 
of two hundred and fifty years, is the first per- | in his way.” 
son who has undertaken to give any com-| Professor Bernays, himself a rare union of 
plete account of perhaps the most extraordi- comprehensive intellect with intimate famil- 
nary man who has ever devoted his life to iarity with the details of the literary history 
letters. | of the time, has at last restored the younger 
This remarkable silence is itself not with- Scaliger to his rightful throne. The power- 
out a cause. Scaliger’s great works in his- ful delineation of his philological labors pre- 
torical criticism had outstripped any power sented by Dr. Bernays, throws quite a new 
of appreciation which the succeeding age light on the origin of historical science in 
possessed. It was not that hisname was for- | modern Europe. In laying before our read- 
gotten at his death; on the contrary, his ers some notices of the personal life of the 
fame maintained itself at least during all the | archcritic, we must beg to refer them to the 





first period of splendor of the Leyden school, 
by whom reverence for Scaliger was exalted 
into a culte. But this veneration was in- 
spired by Scaliger’s secondary labors—by his 

ift of emendatory criticism, and his skill in 
the Greek language. His merit came to 
consist, with these worthy commentators, in 
his having given good editions of two or three 
Greek authors, and, with the schoolmasters, 
in his facility in writing verses. But when 
it was found that the Variorum Classics were 
vastly better edited, and that his Greek lam- 
bics contained metrical errors, his credit was 
shaken. In the philosophical eighteenth 
century, when the tables were turned upon 
classical learning, when, from having en- 
grossed all the honors of the republic of let- 
ters, the classics were voted obsolete, or 
only endurable in a ‘* modern dress,” Scali- 
gerfbecame a synonyme for apedant. When 
Churchill, foaming at the mouth, would make 
his teeth meet in Warburton’s flesh, he can 
do no worse than compare him to “ the Scal- 
igers, the learned pedants of the sixteenth 
century.” Only a scholar of comprehensive 
knowledge, here and there one, such as 
Wesseling or Ruhnken, was capable of meas- 
uring the stride of Scaliger. Gradually, and 
recently, the revival of the study of the an- 
cient world in Germanv has drawn attention 


volume of the Breslau professor for a strictly 
scientific survey of his philological and criti- 
cal performances. 

Joseph Juste de L’Escale was born at Agen, 
then in the province of Guienne, 4-5 August, 
1540. Joseph was the tenth of fifteen chil- 
dren, whom his father had by his marriage, 
at the age of 46, with Andictte de Roques 
Lobesac, et. 16. De L’Escale is only the 
French form of Della Scala, the title of the 
princely house of Verona, who were dis- 
possessed by the Venetians. From a cadet- 
branch of this family Jules-Cesar, the fa- 
ther of Joseph, believed himself descended. 
When the Jesuits afterwards got the ear of 
literary Europe, they spent a vast amount 
of lying and forgery in disproving this de- 
scent, and at last succeeded in persuading the 
world of their story. The world was bored 
enough with Joseph in his capacity of “ Prin- 
ceps literarum:” it could not put up with 
having to acknowledge him a prince by blood 
besides. The Jesuit onslaught on Scaliger 
—for we shall use henceforth the Latinized 
form of the name—is an important feature 
in his life, and will have to be explained pre- 
sently. 

At eleven years of age Joseph was sent to 
a Latin School at Bordeaux, a.school where 
his elder brother Sylvius had been before 
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580 JOSEPH JUSTUS SCALIGER. 


him, and whither his two younger brothers 
accompanied him. A fondness for bringing 
celebrated names into contact has made bi- 
ographers say that George Buchanan was one 
of his masters. But Buchanan had quitted 
Bordeaux, where he had been a master 
at the Gymnase, or High School, in 1544; 
and at the time that Scaliger went to school 
there,—not to the High School, but one for 
younger boys, kept by Simon Beaupré, of 
Orleans,—Buchanan was a prisoner of the 
Inquisition in Portugal. A plague —or 
rather the plague of 1554—breaking out at 
Bordeaux, the boys were sent home. Joseph 
never returned to school; nor did he get any 
regular instruction at home. But he en- 
joyed what was more useful to him than any 
schooling could have been—daily intercourse 
with his father. Julius Scaliger, though 
advanced in the seventies, and broken by 
rheumatic gout, still retained much of the 
vigor of his very extraordinary mind. He 
soothed his declining years with writing 
Latin verses. Scarce a day passed but Joseph 
was called upon to write to his dictation 
eighty, or one hundred, on one occasion two 
hundred lines. The prosody and grammar 
of these effusions are far from exemplary, 
but there is a command of the resources of 
the Latin vocabulary which we may seek in 
vain in the thinner diction of the best mod- 
ern Latinists. Besides thus acting as his 
amanuensis, he was required by his father to 
produce daily a short declamation in Latin 
prose, turning on any story or matter of fact 
he chose to select. In other respects he was 
left to himself, and we do not hear of his 
yet attempting any course of classical reading. 
But the daily practice of speaking and writ- 
ing a language, under the control of one who 
knows it throughly, is worth more to a boy 
than any amount of reading. We may fairly 
ascribe to this exercise the athletic Latin 
prose which appears already fully matured in 
Joseph’s earliest production, the ‘* Conjecta- 
nea in Varronem,” and that firm grasp of the 
principles of versification which distinguished 
him from all the scholars of histime. Bent- 
ley’s judgment, ‘nemo in arte metrica Scal- 
igero peritior,” holds good, without exception, 
of all scholars before and after Scaliger till 
Bentley himself. ‘The praise is relative ; for 
no one knew better than Bentley that Scali- 
ger was not free from various erroneous opin- 
ions on scansion, which Bentley himself was 





the first tocorrect. To his own keen taste we 
must attribute it, that Joseph while he imbibed 
the good, rejected the bad. He has escaped 
the faults of his father’s style; the ambitious 
strain which in Julius’ Latinity fatigues the 
attention. The last thing which a youthful 
taste learns is the might of simplicity. The 
more artificial the model, the more captivat- 
ing.the tyro. We should remember this if 
we would do justice to the originality and 
native idiom which distinguishes Joseph’s 
style, equally free from the platitudes of Cic- 
eronianism, and the hopeless involutions of 
contemporary French Latin. 

More important, however, than the tech- 
nical tuition, such as it was, was the domes- 
tic intercourse he enjoyed as his father’s 
constant companion during the last four 
years of his life. To this we may trace his 
disposition for real knowledge, and the ob- 
servation of nature. His subsequent supe- 
riority over other scholars lay not merely in 
his being a better scholar, but in his being 
something more than a scholar. ‘The knowl- 
edge of the other philologians, however 
acute or book-learned, is bounded by their 
books. They know what the ancients said 
on any matter, but have seldom any practi- 
cal knowledge of their own. Scaliger, on 
the contrary, never loses sight of the actual 
world. This power in him is perhaps a nat- 
ural gift; nothing more in short, than vigor 
of understanding. Its habitual direction and 
employment was an impulse communicated 
by the father. Intimately connected with 
this were the pains taken by Julius to im- 
press upon all his children the habit of 
truthfulness. ‘‘ Wenever went before him,” 
says Joseph, “ but he bid us ‘ Never tell a 
lie.’”” In Joseph truth became less a moral 
habit and a rule of conduct than the very 
law of his intellect. Its manifestations ex- 
plain his personal history as well as his 
books. He found his vocation in philology 
in the single-eyed endeavor to carry the real 
and the true into regions in which arbitrary 
caprice, fancy, tradition, and prejudice, had 
hitherto passed unquestioned. His straight- 
forwardness in speaking, both of men and 
things, brought uporm him no little of that 
personal malignity of which he afterwards 
became, in such a peculiar way, the object. 
Here, again, the young man’s simple nature 
assimilated the good, and threw off the un- 
wholesome elements of the nourishment pre- 
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sented to him. He had no taste—perhaps 
he was too young—for the subtle and sophis- 
ticating Aristotelic speculations in which the 
father revelled. Joseph afterwards read up 
Greek philosophy as a matter of duty, but 
never dwells upon it with pleasure. In his 
rare allusions to such topics we may even 
think we trace a tone of positive distaste. 
Dr. Bernays says there are only twenty quo- 
tations from Plato to be found in all his 
books. These quotations, too, are chiefly 
from the lesser dialogues, occasionally only 
from the Timeus and the Laws. In quoting 
the latter on one occasion he adds, “ that it 
is a long time since he read that dialogue.” 
It may excite our surprise that Julius 
should not have attempted more instruction 
with a youth of the promising capacity he 
must have discerned in his son Joseph. We 
must call to mind the distractions caused 
by the pestilence, which in 1555 reached 
Agen, and drove the family into the country ; 
the father’s age and infirmities, and his prob- 
‘able expectation that his end was imminent, 
when his son would be free to return to Bor- 
deaux. Besides this he had neither the in- 
tention nor the wish to bring up any of his 
children to letters as a pursuit. It does not 
appear that Joseph had learned the rudiments 
of Greek at the time of his father’s death, 
Oct. 21,1558. He certainly had not learn- 
ed more than the rudiments. He had seen 
enough, however, to understand that ‘not to 
know Greek was to know nothing.” The 
death of his father affected him so deeply as 
for some time to disorder his health. As soon 
as he had recovered from the blow, he de- 
termined to make good this deficiency. 
Adrian Turnebus was at that time the 
most renowned Greek scholar in France and 
in Europe. For a youth of eighteen, who 
had yet to begin his grammar, less than the 
first Grecian of the day might have served. 
But this is a truth which only experiment 
can teach us. Joseph made his way to 
Paris, and enrolled himself in Turnebus’ 
class, that he might imbibe Greek at the 
fountain-head. A trial of two months opened 
his eyes, and he understood that to begin 
one must begin at the beginning; a lesson, 
in learning which two months were well 
spent. He adopted the resolution—be it 
remembered he is nineteen—to shut himself 
up in his chamber, and become his own 
teacher. It is not said, but we may be cer- 


tain that it was instinct, not accident, which 

guided him to Homer. With the aid of a 

Latin translation he went through it in one- 

and-twenty days. From Homer he passed 

in order down the series of the Greek poets ; 

and four months sufficed to devour the whole. 

The same instinct, and the same spirit of 

determination, guided him here in not inter- 

rupting his poetic reading by any deviation 

into prose; the difference of idiom being, 

he may have felt, distinct dialects, incapable 

of being mastered at one effort. As he went 

along, he formed a grammar for himself by 
his own observation of the analogies, the 
only grammar he ever learnt. Huet, allud- 
ing to the Scaliger feat, thinks it incredible, 
but on no better ground than that he him- 
self had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
repeat the experiment. Gibbon, more mod- 
estly, declares that he was well satisfied with 
himself when he got through the same task 
in as many weeks as Scaliger took days. 
We might quote against these authorities 
Wyttenbach despatching Atheneus in four- 
teen days; or Milton’s assertion that he had 
read ‘all the Greek and Latin classics” in 
five years, if it were not that parallel is mis- 
placed in speaking of Scaliger and Greek. 
These are things which a man cannot teach 
himself. And this he had sow to experi- 
ence, when elated by his victory over Greek, 
he attempted to carry Hebrew by storm in 
the same manner. He did ultimately ac- 
quire both Hebrew and Arabic. But Dr. 
Bernays, who has the best title to judge in 
the case of the first-named tongue, pro- 
nounces that he never reached, in Hebrew, 
that practical hold upon the idiom—the usus 
lingue which was the foundation of his crit- 
ical skill in Latin and Greek. This is suffi- 
cient to correct the idle romance of those 
biographers who, in their ignorance, make 
Scaliger’s mythical eminence to consist in 
his knowing many languages. He spoke 
thirteen languages, says one of the most 
recent of these open-mouthed wonderers 
(Poirson, Histoire du Régne de Henri IV., 
vol. ii. p. 460), as if Scaliger was a Wotton 
or a Mezzofanti. It illustrates the way in 
which the French manufacture history, to 
say that the origin of this extravagance is a 
flight of Du Bartas. (Sem. seconde). 


“‘Scaliger, merveille de notre age, 
Le Soleil des scavants, qui parle éloquemment 





L’Hébrieun, Grecqnois, Roman, Hispagnol, 
Alemant,” etc. 
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Of the four years Scaliger spent at the 
university of Paris, nothing is known. In 
1563 he received an invitation from a noble- 
man of Poitou, Louis Chastaigner, Lord of 
La Roche-Pozay, to travel with him. The 
acquaintance, which may have been formed 
at the university, ripened into friendship. 
For thirty years Scaliger was domesticated 
in this family, and when he finally quitted 
France in 1694, one of the sons accompanied 
him to Holland in the character of pupil. 
A connection which might be useful to him 
as a young man became necessary to him in 
after-life ; for in the course of the Civil Wars 
his little patrimony perished in the wreck of 
the paternal property at Agen, and the house 
of La Roche-Pozay became his asylum. That 
Scaliger felt this dependence is certain: “ All 
my life,” he says, ‘‘I have eaten the bread 
of charity” (cleemosynis vixi). But it was 
made as little galling to him as such a client- 
ship can be. As long as Louis lived, he 
treated Scaliger as a brother; and the sons, 
Jéan, who succeeded his father as Lord of 
La Roche-Pozay in 1594, and Henri-Louis, 
afterwards Bishop of Poitiers, inherited their 
father’s esteem for their illustrious guest. 
Of the period of thirty years, 1563-1594, 
not more than half was actually spent by 
Scaliger under his patron’s roof. But it 
was always open to him, and his books and 
papers—his only property—seem to have 
been deposited in one of his Poitevin cha- 
teaux. Such arrangements, where the great 
man took into his house a man of learning 
nominally as his secretary or tutor to his 
children, but really as companion to himself, 
were common cnough at that time and long 
after. So D’Ossat, afterwards Cardinal, 
read Plato with Paul de Foix; so Locke 
lived with Shaftesbury; so Bentley, though 
only tutor to his sons, ruled Stillingfleet’s 
household, as the bishop almost complain- 
ingly describes it. It does not appear that 
the elder La Roche-Pozay was a man of pe- 
culiarly classical tastes. Like all the seign- 
eurs of that disturbed period, he led of ne- 
cessity a semi-military life, in camps, and 
forays, and sieges. But even the military 
noblesse of that day read Greek ; and Louis 
studied the theory of tactics in Polybius, 
which Scaliger expounded to him as they 
rode. We gather too that they had read, 
at least, the Latin poets systematically 





through, though only Propertius and Statius 
are named (Comm. in Propert, ii. 2, 12). 

These thirty years, during which Scaliger 
acquired his knowledge and his reputation, 
were by no means years of quiet and leisure. 
In reviewing the period himself, at its close, 
he says (1594) :— 


“If in our editions of classical authors hith- 
erto we have not given satisfaction to men of 
learning, and we know too well that we have 
not, my excuse is the desultory nature of my 
life, and the want of Icisure, the indispensable 
condition of study. From the year 1563, when 
I first went to live with M. de La Roche-Pozay, 
up to the present moment, I have had no rest 
for mind or body, but have been harassed by 
incessant agixieties, or movement from place to 
place.” 


His biographer is inclined to think this 
complaint a little overcharged. But it cer- 
tainly agrees with all the notices contained 
in his correspondence relating to the period 
in question. And when we look at the dis- 
turbed state of the country—and especially 
of Poitou, the Marche, and the Limosin— 
during the greater part of the time, we shall 
rather wonder how study so systematic could 
be carried on at all, in a country where every 
chateau was at any moment liable to be 
beaten up by a raid of the foe, or to have to 
find quarters for a troop of its own partizans. 
He has repeatedly to excuse himself from 
answering some query, because he is sep- 
arated from his books. ‘“ N’eust été cette 
maudite et meschante gucrre,” he could 
(1587) have communicated to Dalechamp an 
important MS. for his edition of Pliny. “ All 
os lic disorders are enemies to this sort of 
iterature,” complains Markland, meaning 
that the public have thus something else to 
think of. But thisis a light evil. The man 
who was not content “ scribere sibi ct doctis” 
would have little of Scaliger’s sympathy. 
His own complaint, “inter arma non esse 
Musis locum,” meant much more. It was 
the complaint of a man who had handled a 
matchlock ; who had had to snatch a hasty 
read of a pocket classic by the light of a 
camp-lantern.* To reading such as Mon- 
taigne’s, a bit here and then a bit there “a 
piéces descousues,” such a life might be even 
favorable. Scaliger, however, made it com- 
/patible not only with the systematic study 
of the whole of the remains of the ancient 
world, but with a work of plan, compass, and 
concentration, such as the *‘ De Emendatione 
Temporum.” 

We have said that of this period of thirty 

* “ Tuque mihi vigilis studiorum conscia curs 


Illustrans noctes parca lucerna meas.” 
—Poemata, No. 44. 
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years during which Scaliger was the inmate 
of the de La Roche-Pozay family, only half 
or thereabouts, was actually passed under 
their roof. The first four years, 1563-1567, 
were occupied in travelling with the young 
lord of Roche-Pozay, who was making his 
grand tour. Dr. Bernays makes him go as 
ambassador to the Holy See; but this must 
be an error. The Roman embassy of Louis 
de La Roche-Pozay was at a later period, 
in 1576. In 1564 he was not yet thirty: 
scarcely a ripe ambassadorial age, but the 
very best age for a tour of instruction. Italy 
was their first destination. They made a 
prolonged stay at Rome, went on to Naples, 
and returned to Rome. At Rome Scaliger 
found his countryman, Mare Antoine, com- 
monly known by the surname of Muretus. 
Muretus, when a youth, had been a great 
favorite with Julius Scaliger ; had visited at 
his house at Agen, and used to call him 
“Father.” He had afterwards alienated Jo- 
seph by passing off upon him some Latin 
lines of his own composition as a “ fragment 
of Attius;” and Joseph had retorted by an 
epigram which perhaps more than paid off 

e score. Muretus now handsomely sunk 
the quarrel, and remembered only the old 
intimacy. He undertook to show the stran- 
gers the lions of Rome. He very soon de- 
tected that in the son of his old friend he 
had to do with an extraordinary man, and as 
long as their stay in the Eternal City lasted, 
Muretus never quitted Scaliger’s side. He 
was able to be especially useful, besides, in 
making him acquainted with all the literati 
of the place. ‘or Muretus, though in his 
youth he had narrowly escaped being burnt 
at fanatical Toulouse for the laxity of his 
talk and his behavior, had quite recovered 
himself, enjoyed high consideration at the 
Court of Rome, and was in communication 
with all the Italian érudits. Leaving Rome, 
the travellers visited the north of Italy and 
Venice. As may be supposed, Scaliger did 
not neglect the opportunity of seeing the 
home and the graves of his ancestors. His 
address to Verona—choliambics in imitation 
of Catullus’s lines to Sirmio—which was 
then under the rule of Venice, breathes a 
spirit of no feigned hatred against the “ City 
of Pirates, the city of rapine and perjury, 
the poison-cup and the dagger,” the ruiner 
and oppressor of the country of the Scali- 
gers, the proscriber of their very name. It is 
strange now—when general sympathy is on 
the side of "Venice, as fallen under strange 
masters—to go back to a time when the re- 

ublic was herself the oppressor and ravisher 


instead of the victin—* the arbiter of oth- | 


ers’ fate,” instead of “ suppliant for her own.” 
On Venetian territory he took the precau- 
tion of concealing his name. For the Vene- 


tians were very jealous of their acquisition of 
the Veronese, and chose to give out that the 
family of the Della Scala was extinct; an 
assertion they would assuredly have made 
good upon all claimants of the name who 
might venture within reach of their police. 

Of Italy, or rather of the Italians as they 
then were, we shall not wonder that Scaliger 
carried away an unfavorable impression. It 
was the time of the Catholic and conserv- 
ative reaction against the paganism and in- 
difference of the Renaissance. Religious 
profession, and zeal for the Church, were 
now in vogue. But Scaliger’s eye was not 
imposed upon by appearances :—* The Ital- 
ians are a set of atheists,” was the exagger- 
ated phrase in which he utters the opinion 
he had been obliged to form. The phrase 
requires interpretation. It is aimed rather 
at the hypocrisy than at the professed scep- 
ticism of the time. Men did not disbelieve 
the truths of the Christian religion, but the 
affected a zeal for the interests of the Chure 
re what they really felt. The free and 
ardent spirit of curiosity which had animated 
the Italian mind in the early part of the cen- 
tury was exhausted. In its place had come, 
not secret unbelief, but callous acquiescence. 
The soul, the heart, and the imagination were 
dormant or dead, and were replaced by a cold 
and superficial polish of the understanding. 
The zeal for the interests of the Church whic 
animated the religious orders was not par- 
ticipated in by the literati, but they submit- 
ted to it. They were cowed, not converted, 
Literature had degenerated into style—a pro- 
lix and insipid effusion, which came not from 
the mind. They had no longer thought or 
knowledge to inspire their pen, yet their pen 
was more prolific than ever. To all this 
Scaliger’s habit of mind was in antipathy. 
He could care for no knowledge but what 
was real. Truth, not amusement, was his 
aim. His verbal criticism, on his skill in 
which so much stress has at times been laid, 
was never to him more than the road to ex- 
act knowledge. The Italian scholar neces- 
sarily seemed to him a frivolous and emas- 
culate being, who used the classics as play- 
things, ignorant of all that grand experience 
of life and the world which was wrapped up 
in them. The dislike was, of course, mu- 
tual. The simplicity and directness of Scal- 
iger’s character provoked the bitterest hatred 
on the part of these affected virtuosi; at 
least, the foundation was now laid of that 
rancorous hostility with which he was after- 
wards pursued by the whole clique of Cath- 
olic Latinists. ' 

There were, however, several exceptions 
to a dislike which was rooted in the ve 
foundations of character. Where his feel- 











ings were interested, Scaliger could like and 
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love even where he did not esteem. It is 
difficult to think that he esteemed Muretus 
asascholar. But this stylist without con- 
victions, who could write at least as well as 


Cicero, only that unfortunately he had noth- | 


ing to say, found his way to Scaliger’s affec- 
tions. Scaliger never names him but with a 
certain tenderness ; grieves for his death (in 
1586); and always holds up his style as a 
model of prose Latinity. He forgave him 
his panegyric on the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, evidently from the knowledge that 
Muretus did not mean any thing by it, and 
would have been as ready to write on the 
other side had he been retained on it. 
“There are not many Muretuses in the 
world,” he said; “if he only believed in the 
existence of a God as well as he can talk 
about it, he would be an excellent Chris- 
tian.” On another occasion, in comparing 
Muretus with Lipsius, he is made to say, 
“ Lipsius is nothing to him”—a judgment 
which ought to have guided those compil- 
ers of literary history who have pretended 
to enter the narrow pedant Lipsius in a * tri- 
umvirate ” with Scaliger and Casaubon. To 
the Italian friends of Scaliger must be added 
the laborious antiquary Onufrio Panvinio. 
As a native, and the historian, of Verona, he 
had a double claim to a good reception from 
Scaliger, who was introduced to him by Mu- 
retus. But the early death (in 1568) of this 
prolific compiler—at thirty-nine he had writ- 
tem more volumes than he was years old— 
interrupted an acquaintance to which Scal- 
iger seems to look back with interest. With 
these exceptions, we find no traces of par- 
tiality for the Italians or their ways; for 
Rome and its pharisaical religion only the 
deepest aversion. The lines in which he 
bids farewell to Rome in 1565—he never re- 
turned there—are of such Archilochian bit- 
terness that Dr. Bernays will not reprint 
them. They are given by Des Maizeaux in 
his notes on the “ Scaligerana;” but the 
reader can dispense with them, as they only 
express the writer’s intense feeling without 
either elegance or point. 

From Italy the travellers passed to Eng- 
land. In the spring of 1566 we find Scal- 
iger in Edinburgh, at that moment when the 
public speech was of “the discord between 
the queen and her husband.” (Randolph to 
Cecil, 25 April, 1566). But he brought away 
from our island a not more favorable im- 

ression of our countrymen than our neigh- 

ors in general were used to do at that pe- 
riod. The barbarism of our manners, and 
the want of those material accessories of civ- 
ilization among the middle class which were 
in use on the continent, predisposed our 
visitors against us; while the energy and 
quick circulation of free life which now ex- 
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|torts respect was not yet developed. He 
|made, however, some acquaintances in Ox- 
| ford and Cambridge ; though his most valued 
_ English correspondents, William Camden and 
Richard Thomson, were later introductions. 
For Rainolds, President of Corpus, the most 
learned theologian in the English Church of 
that, perhaps of any time, Scaliger conceived 
a profound respect, and lamented his death 
(1607) as a calamity to all the Protestant 
churches. Rainolds and Whitaker were 
known to him only by their writings. Cam- 
den had never been out of England, and 
was not personally acquainted with Scal- 
iger; but he introduced himself by letter at 
a later period, forwarding to Scaliger a copy 
of his “ Britannia ” (1594). His only regu- 
lar English correspondent was Thomson, a 
person well known in the learned world of 
his day, though now so wholly forgotten, 
that Dr. Bernays calls him ‘one Thomson.” 
He was an M.A. of Clare Hall, and one of 
the translators of the Bible, being grouped 
with Andrewes, Overall, and Saravia, for the 
portion from Genesis to Kings. Having 
been born in Holland, though of English 
parents, he had been led to form foreign 
connections. He had travelled in France 
and Italy, sought out the acquaintance of 
scholars wherever he went, and maintained 
correspondence with them afterwards. He 
returned to England and to Cambridge in 
1599, and from that time made the univer- 
sity his residence, becoming proctor in 1612. 
In his youth he had played at emending the 
classics. Farnaby acknowledges his assist- 
ance in his preface to his “ Martial,” in the 
dilettante Italian style apparently. But in 
James’ reign he was drawn in, like all the 
rest, to the growing theological polemics, in 
which all learning was wrecked. He became 
a strenuous champion of the Arminian side, 
and wrote pamphlets “ by order ” in support 
of Andrewes. The style of these produc- 
tions is better than their matter, and bears 
marks of imitation of Scaliger’s peculiar 
Latin. He does not venture to name Scal- 
iger, whose name was unpopular with the 
theological belligerents, owing to his known 
contempt for their ignorant squabbles, but 
he quotes him once as “the Muses’ night- 
ingale.” The stock of knowledge he brings 
to the controversy is not more than respect- 
able, and what may be measured by the fact 
that he is found consulting Scaliger by letter 
as to whether S. Irenus wrote in Latin or 
Greek. When we find Prynne styling Thom- 
son ‘a dissolute, ebrious, and luxurious Eng- 
lish-Dutchman,” we must remember that any 
license of abuse was considered justifiable 
against an * Arminian.” 

Next to seeing and learning to know each 
other, the great object of the journeys of the 
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learned, then, was to see MSS. At the pres- 
ent day, when the whereabouts of all MSS. 
of the classics is ascertained, an editor may 
still have to undertake a journey to Rome 
or to Florence for the purpose of collation. 
In the sixteenth century, when a scholar had 
read all the Greek that was in print, it was 
still necessary that he should visit the great 
libraries, in order to complete his knowledge 
by reading what as yet existed only in MS. 
Though, by the end of the century, the hopes 
long entertained of recovering more of the 
capital productions of classical antiquity had 
pretty well died away, there was still much 
of the lower empire, of the ecclesiastical 
writers, of the grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers, of great value for illustration and in- 
terpretation of the nobler remains. The 
harvest of fragments, too, scarcely yet after 
the lapse of three hundred years all gleaned, 
had already begun. During his visit to 
Italy, Scaliger’s attention seems to have 
been given chiefly to inscriptions. The la- 
bor he bestowed on their transcription, a 
task which the frivolous Italian literati, who 
lived among them, were too supine to un- 
dertake, is evidenced by the great collection 
of Gruter. In this “ Corpus Inscriptionum,” 

ublished by the Commelins at Heidelberg, 
in 1601, a large, if not the largest, part, was 
supplied by Scaliger. Indeed, so great was 
Scaliger’s share in this work, commenced at 
his suggestion, continued by his encourage- 
ment, and deriving its chief value from his 
corrections, and the indexes, the labor of 
ten months of his life, that Gruter is over- 
powered by his ally, and driven to the un- 
manly device of concealing the extent of his 
obligations. In Italy, Scaliger may have 
thought his time better employed upon this 
most perishable class of ancient relic. In 
England, where inscriptions were not to be 
had, his attention was turned to the libra- 
ries. He seems to have been disappointed 
at not finding here more Codexes. From 
this it may be inferred that the fact was not 
yet generally known, that no English monas- 
tic house had employed itself in the tran- 
scription of Greck MSS. He soon perceived, 
however, that our strength lay in our na- 
tional chronicles. Without any of the Re- 
naissance pedantry which contemned every 
thing not written in Ciceronian Latin, Scal- 
iger admired the variety of our monkish 
chroniclers, in which, for the Anglo-Norman 
period, we yield neither to France nor Ger- 
many. None of these were as yet in print— 
Archbishop Parker led the way, with Mat- 
thew of Westminster, in 1567—and Scaliger 
must have formed his opinion from the writ- 
ten copies. What Greek we had did not es- 
cape him. He notices the Cambridge MS. 
of “Origen against Celsus,” which was not 





printed till 1605, an edition for which the 
Cambridge —— was not employed. The 
*¢ Lexicon” of Photius, which was afterwards 
borrowed by Scaliger from England, was 
not the famous ‘‘ Codex Galeanus,” which 
had not yet found its way into Trinity Col- 
lege Library, but a transcript made by Rich- 
ard Thomson at Florence. 

His first interest was for books, but by no 
means his only one. We have no notice of 
his travels, and it is only from casual hints 
in his later writings—a note here and there 
in Eusebius, or an allusion in his “ Table- 
Talk,” that we see how various was his ob- 
servation. The change in the patois with 
each day’s journey in Italy; the absence in 
England of seignorial jurisdiction; the merit 
of the Border ballads; the beauty of Mary 
Stuart ; our burning coal instead of wood in 
the north; the indolent lives of Fellows of 
Colleges; the universal prevalence among 
us of the sectarian point of view ; these little 
memoranda of travel are dropped here and 
there quite casually, and belong to that habit 
of his mind already noticed, which sought to 
bring all the parts of common knowledge to 
bear upon the illustration of the ancients. 
If in these matters of fact he is not always 
accurate, the errors will be found chiefly in 
the ‘“ Table-Talk,” and are ascribable to 
his reporters. But he is often right where 
his critics are wrong, e.g., he speaks of the 
rich endowments of the Church of England, 
but qualifies this by saying, that the crown 
has invaded them, and extorted a moiety for 
itself. Here the editor, Le Clerc, contra- 
dicts. But Le Clere did not know that 
Scaliger was speaking of those scandalous 
cases, notorious enough in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, where bargains were 
made for pensions to be paid out of the 
episcopal revenues to royal favorites, or sees 
kept vacant while a minister drew their in- 
come. So the see of Ely lay vacant for 
eighteen years (1581-99); and Andrewes, 
as is well known, was kept out of prefer- 
ment, because he refused to be a party to a 
transaction of this nature. 

The feeling with which Scaliger left Italy 
was one of pity or contempt for the mental 
and moral enervation of its educated men. 
That with which he regarded the English 
was rather aversion for our manners. It 
was the repugnance of his French nature ; 
for in these things Scaliger was 4 genuine 
Frenchman. Time and experience did not 
qualify this sentement. As late as 1603 he 
writes to Casaubon, then meditating settle- 
ment in this country, to dissuade him :— 


“You would be going amongst a people who 
cherish a traditional hatred of the French, and 
exchanging a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Settlement in a foreign country is at best a haz- 
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ardous experiment. You would be incurring a | treachery, were becoming religious duties, 
great expense, and only get laughed at for your | Scaliger determined to withdraw from the 
pains by all the court-monkeys. I could tell | sickening scene. Disgusted with life almost 


you many tales of their inhuman disposition, | ‘eae 
their inhospitable treatment of foreigners, their | before he had entered upon ithe was (1570) 


wgen : -e |in his thirtieth year—he quitted Poitou and 
peculiar grudge against our country. Even if | 4 sae 
it be in your fates that you shall go to reside in | took refuge at alence, “3 Dauphine. _ The 
England, at least do nothing to precipitate the Comparative security of this remote province, 
event.” | and the fame of Cujas, the greatest civilian 
add tah cian ething of the | hep ie — since the revivial of letters, 
_ There is in these words somethin had drawn hither a crowd of auditors from 
bitterness of an exile; Scaliger had been all parts. Cujasreceived him with open arms 
ten years in Holland when this was written. | as a friend, not as a pupil, and shortly sue- 
But he never speaks in this way of his hosts, ' ceeded in raising him from his despondency. 
the Dutch, though all the honor and consid- | He entered with his usual zest into the 
eration ponte ee him, did not ' spirit of the place, undertaking the study of 
compensate him for the joss of his own coun- the Roman Law, to which he had been till 
try. This ge peony on g — then a stranger. His proficiency was rapid, 
manners is the more remarkable because and Cujas would have had him embrace the 
a Aso - cane Aer. Bee | peiiberon. sitaing him an pap ie 
j . x sorship. But Scaliger was true to himse. 
with all the Protestants, he looked to Eliza- | He ee for a don hnoelsaaed as to his own 
poe go ae wi tyes ag pl oe “at age this and that. He 
in Lurope. in spite of community of had vowed himself to philology, and he re- 
political interest his freer nature could not ac- | mained faithful to it his ar and suffi- 
commodate itself to the starched puritanical | cjent calling. He would master the Civil 
reserve which formed the typical character | Law but as an instrument of philological in- 
of the English gentleman of that age, and | quiry. How indispensable a knowled 
¢ : a quiry. ge of 
was the very mould in which our domestic | thisliving tradition of Rome is for the under- 
Se eee cast « |e Teme ee 
: ‘ recognized. at light may be reflecte 
sear cd — wy si copy of- | Pag the imperial law upon the earlier 
ered neither hope of an honorable career, | period of the republic has first been shown 
nor sare A of gor eet ge | * od ie da hyd the brilliant results educed 
was In a blaze wi ivil War—that which rofessor Mommsen and the school form- 
3 ia = — ro hoe ma around him. Cujas, too, was, not onlya 
igion (1567-8). In this, and in the third) great lawyer, but a great critic. Scaliger 
which grew out of it, Scaliger was involved | lh tM Pg before Conaleen 
through his connection with the La Roche- | had published—D’Aurat and Cujas the only 
el cooks a ee eae aay Soe 
; : ation. Cujas’ valuable collection 
to chateau in the train of his patron, if not | of MSS. was nt ga to Scaliger. He 
actually fighting under hisbanner. He lost | fell upon them, and was almost testily com- 
many of his early friends in the murderous | lained of by their owner “ d’avoir depucellé 
fights ; was cheated out of his patrimony | jes manuscrits.” In his will Cujas had left 


during the period of lawlessness ; and noted | he tscketp-ens who knew se wel hee to 
with despair the steady progress of religious | yse them. 


faction andits concomitant barbarismamong| This was after the death of his only son. 


the noblesse, penury and misery among the | But three years before his own death, Cujas’ 
peasantry. ‘The political horizon of France | second wife brought him a daughter, and 
and of Europe was overcast by the porten- | Scaliger did not get a single volume. The 
tous shadow of Spain—the Spain of the| library, as well as the very considerable for- 
Jesuits and the Inquisition; of Phillip II.) tune ‘which the father had amassed, were 
and the Armada. The hearts of the brave | speedily dissipated by Susanna Cujas, in the 
and free were failing them for fear. That | course of her wild career. 

fatal temper was forming, mixed of fanati-| Upon these days of his peaceful retirement 
cism and infidelity, which broke out after-|in auphiné Scaliger always looked back 
wards in the St. Bartholomew and the) with a peculiar satisfaction, though a sad 
League. France was no longer a place for| one, He thought that if ever creative ims 


letters or learning. It was indeed scarcely | pulge stirred within him it was then— 
a time to complain of the neglect of science 


when virtue itself was in danger of perish- “Tune, tune poeta, tune Apollini earus 
ing; when, under the auspices of the in- Vixi; Camenis tunc amicus audivi; 
famous Catherine, perfidy, disloyalty, and Nec ulla surdo plectra movimus Phebo.” 























The sympathy of Cujas had first rallied him 
from a state of intellectual despondency. 
In the circle gathered round the great ju- 
rist he found, for the first time, a congenial 
sphere: a new and promising field of study 
opened before him. The enthusiasm for his 
science, which Cujas knew how to inspire 
into his pupils, communicated itself to Scali- 
er. Politics and party passions were ban- 
ished from this sanctuary of Themis. “ Nihil 
hoc ad edictum pretoris ” was the playful 
way in which Cujas was wont to stop dispute 
which began to take a politicalturn. Twenty 
years younger than Cujas, Scaliger would 
inspire no jealousy in his master, whose rep- 
utation was now established beyond the reach 
of rivalry. In the voluntary homage of the 
young law-students, who flocked from every 
quarter round the “ pearl of lawyers,” was 
laid the foundation of that universal fame 
to which Scaliger slowly rose. Upon this 
growing celebrity Cujas placed the stamp of 
his own countersign, when, in his published 
‘‘Commentary on the Digest,” he accepted 
an emendation as supplied him by “ doctissi- 
mus Josephus Scaliger, a quo pudet dissen- 
tire.” Here, too, was formed, among other 
friendships, one most valued by Scaliger and 
only broken by death, with De Thou (Thua- 
nus), the future president of the parliament 
of Paris. The “ History” of De Thou, once 
- the source in whichevery practical statesman 
sought are wisdom—Johnson designed 
to translate it, Pitt quoted it in parliament 
—is now scarcely known except to profesged 
historians. In his “Own Life” (De Vitd 
Sud), De Thou thus speaks of his intimacy 
with Scaliger :— 


“Tt was at Valence that my friendship with 
Joseph Scaliger was commenced. He had gone 
thither, on Cujas’ invitation, in company with 
Louis de Monjosieu and George Du Bourg. 
This friendship, begun in the daily intercourse 
of Valence, has been continued since, either by 
personal communication or by correspondence, 
for the space of thirty-eight years uninterrupted. 
This friendship is the pride and pleasure of my 
life. Ail the calumny and misrepresentation 
which it has occasioned me, are, in my opinion, 
balanced by the satisfaction of an intercourse so 
honorable and so delightful to me. I know that 
I have been reproached with it by mischievous 
men ; but I both glory in it publicly, and cherish 
it in my own breast. As for Scaliger’s senti- 
ments on religion, I solemnly affirm that I never 
heard this great man dispute on the controverted 
points of faith ; and I am well assured that he 
never did discuss them but upon provocation, 
and then reluctantly. Independently of his.re- 
ligious opinions, were there not in Scaliger the 
most transcendent attainments of human erudi- 
tion? And did not the singular endowments 
bestowed upon him by Heaven claim the venera- 
tion of all worthy men ?” 
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This apology for a friendship with a Hu- 
guenot is a humiliating confession of the 
degraded state of public opinion in France 
at the time it was written. But it belongs 
to a later period, 1601. 

This time of sunshine at Valence was as 
transient as the happy days of our life too 
commonly are. It was just that brief inter- 
val of about two years which separated the 
third war of religion from the St. Barthol- 
omew (1570-72). That bloody night, how- 
ever, was not the occasion of Scaliger’s leav- 
ing Valence. Queen Catherine had deputed 
Monluc, Bishop of Valence, to negotiate the 
crown of Poland for her son the Duke of 
Anjou. Cujas recommended Scaliger to the 
bishop as one of his retinue. On the 22nd 
of the fatal month of August, 1571, Scaliger, 
who happened to be at Lyons on business, 
received notice to meet Monluc at Strasburg. 
He set off, taking the route through Swit- 
zerland, and slept at Lausanne on the dread- 
ful night of the 24th, ignorant of the tragedy 
then enacting in Paris. Not till he reached 
Strasburg did he learn the horrid news. 
The other members of the embassy had al- 
ready arrived at the rendezvous, but Monluc 
did not make his appearance. Disconcerted 
by the failure of their chief, and fearing to 
remain so near the French frontier, while 
alarming accounts were hourly coming in of 
the fury of the Catholic populace in the pro- 
vincial towns, the party determined on dis- 
persing. Scgliger was too glad to regain 
the shelter of Swiss territory. He bent his 
steps, naturally, to Geneva. 

For Scaliger, as we have said, was a Hu- 
guenot. The date of his conversion, a step 
so decisive of the color of his future life, 
cannot be fixed to a day, only because there 
was no formal adjuration and reception. He 
was brought up in the Catholic faith, in 
which his father had died. But the opinions 
of Julius had taken towards the close of his 
life a very liberal complexion. Not that he 
embraced Lutheran tenets, but he was dis- 
gusted with the wickedness of the dominant 
churchmen. In his series of ‘‘ The Saints” 
there is a short poem addressed to St. Peter, 
which might have been written by a Prot- 
estant, and which the Jesuits accordingly 
mutilated when they reprinted the volume. 
‘“‘ Though my father,” said Joseph, ‘ had not 
a knowledge of true religion, yet, had he 
lived in these days of the Jesuits, he would 
have hated them; for any thing like false- 
hood and hypocrisy was what he could not 
abide.” It was not, however, till Joseph had 
been four years in Paris, and had completed 
his university course, that he was first taken 
by a friend, M. de Buzanvalle, to hear a re- 





formed preacher. After this he submitted 
to the regular instruction of a Huguenot 
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astor, and attended his last mass during 
is stay at Rome, in 1660 probably, when he 
was twenty-six years of age. We may al- 
low the predisposing causes of this conver- 
sion to have been the bias received from his 
father’s philosophical opinions, from the ex- 
ample of Turnebus and De Salignac, and the 
indignation excited in young and generous 
minds by the cruelties with which the gov- 
ernment sought to put down the reformed 
opinions in France. In Scaliger’s youth 
hardly a day passed on which some unhappy 
Huguenot was not roasted alive for his relig- 
ion. Such brutal scenes most surely revolt 
those minds which they donot subdue. But, 
tafter allowing for these influences, we must 
look within rather than without, for the mo- 
mentum which Scaliger’s religious convic- 
tions obeyed. The creed of a scholar or a 
man of science is often a matter of small in- 
terest to him; he wears the religion of his 
country as he does its garb. With Scaliger 
it was not so. He could not have beena 
Catholic. For his knowledge was not a pro- 
fessional skill, a linguistic, a verbal art, or a 
literary taste. His criticism was to him an 
instrument of truth. Philology was not an 
amusement for the ingenious, but the mode 
of ascertaining the true sense of ancient rec- 
ords. And the controversy as it came to 


stand at the end of the century between 


Catholic and Protestant was much more one 
of interpretation than it has since become. 
We now think Scaliger’s dictum, “ All con- 
troversies in religion arise from ignorance of 
criticism ” (Non aliunde dissidia in religione 
pendent quam ab ignoratione Grammatice, 
1 Scalig. p. 86), somewhat overdrawn. But 
it was almost literally true at that time. 
Not only had the Catholic theologians rested 
their case on all sorts of false renderings 
and expositions of the Scripture and fathers, 
on supposititious documents, on historical 
frauds, on exploded hypotheses, but their 
principle of interpretation was a rotten one 
—the principle, namely, that that is the true 
sense of a text which is conformable to the 
received doctrine of the Church. A clear, 
scientific insight into the laws of interpreta- 
tion inevitably forces the mind which arrives 
, at it to rebel against such a maxim. The 
me is broken, and it becomes aware that 
that may be the true sense of Scripture 
which the Church may have ruled to be 
heresy. It was, therefore, impossible in the 
sixteenth century for a consummate critic to 
be other than a Protestant. ‘‘ Jamais sup- 
erstitieux ne fit docte,” is a saying of Seali- 
ger which intimates his consciousness of the 
real alliance between knowledge and the 
Protestant faith. And, in another conversa- 
tion, he says of his Augsburg correspondent, 
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Welser—“ Romanism (superstitio) prevents 
Welser from knowing more than he does.” 
A mere antiquary like Sigonio, Latinists like 
Lipsius or Muretus, textual critics and colla- 
tors of MSS., might be either Catholic or 
Protestant, as it happened. But where char- 
acter and intellect, knowledge and will, are 
intimately blended, the entire man is of a 
iece and uniform; his opinions are no 
onger matter of accident or impulse ; he is 
the law unto himself. The whole of Scali- 
ger’s utterance, whether in conversation or 
in his books, is stamped with this noble sur- 
render of the understanding to the truth, 
whatever it might be, as the inevitable law 
of his thoughts which he had no choice but 
to obey. 

The name of Scaliger appears in the cit 
register as admitted citizen of Geneva, 8t 
September, 1572. Geneva became again at 
the St. Bartholomew, what it had been thirty 
years before, on occasion of the edict of 
Chateaubriand, the city of refuge for the un- 
happy Protestants flying from death. It was 
now filled with refugees from all parts of 
France, and they were received, as before, 
with hearty welcomes. Among other former 
friends whom Scaliger fell in with here was 
one of the Valence circle of students, Claude 
Groulart. His name stands next on the 
register to that of Scaliger as ‘ Ecolier de 
Dieppe,” admitted on the same day. He 
became one of a number of young students 
whom Scaliger gathered round him here, as 
he,did afterwards at Leyden, giving them 
regular instruction and more general en- 
couragement and guidance in their studies. 
Groulart returned to France on the restora- 
tion of order, and rose to distinction in his 
native province in the only way in which ad- 
vancement was attainable, by conforming to 
the Catholicchurch. He was afterwards one 
of the most strenuous advisers of the abjur- 
ation of Henri IV. 

Beza and the managers of the Genevan 
Academy—a quasi-university set up by Cal- 
vin with-a view to supply ministers to the 
French churches—were urgent with Scaliger 
to settle among them as a teacher in the 
institution. He was very reluctant. He 
never had any taste for lecturing; but he 
yielded at last, predicting that he should 
not satisfy the expectations formed of him. 
On the 31st October, 1572, according to an 
entry in the register of the ‘Venerable 
Company,” he was admitted ‘ Professor of 
Philosophy.” Here he read on Aristotle’s 
“Organon,” and Cicero’s “De Finibus.” 
The students’ judgment was, “ Monsieur 
Scaliger did not beat about the bush like 
the rest, but explained his author.” Grou- 
lart, who had begun Greek late, said, ‘he 
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learnt more with Scaliger in a month than | tunes of that family, which was throughout 
with others in a year, because he never went | that turbulent period engaged on the royal- 


off into useless matter, and no difficulty | 
stopped him.” Groulart’s Latin version of 
three orations of Lysias is reckoned among 
the best specimens of translation, and was 
praised as such a century later by Huet—a 
credit it probably owes to its having been 
looked over by Scaliger. Geneva, however, 
with its ecclesiastical police and the petty 
tyranny of its pastors, was, at best, but a 
tolerable abode. Every other interest was 
there as nothing in comparison with church 
interests, and ‘church interests were there 
understood in a narrow spirit of sect which 
denounced all Protestant communities be- 
yond the strictly Calvinistic. To the ordi- 
nary discomforts of exile was added for the 
refugees the misery of want—alms the re- 
public was itself too poor to give. They 
must work; and in a little town and terri- 
tory so overcrowded with forcigners, the 
supply of labor was out of all proportion to 
the demand. Calvin, in inviting a Freneh 
seigneur to expatriate himself, had warned 
him “ not to suppose he was coming to an 
earthly paradise. Our people here are so 
wretchedly off, that I am almost ashamed 
to speak thereof. You will have here the 
pure word of God, and that is all. As for 
comforts, you will have to take that which 
God shall give you, and to do without those 
of which he shall think fit to deprive you.” 
That Scaliger was not ungrateful for the 
shelter afforded him, we gather from some 
verses written at Geneva, in which he says— 


“ 





. «+ metu dejectus, obsitus Inetu, 
Atratus, exspes, in tuum sinum fugi 
Geneva, que me patris exulem terra 
Blanda atque amica caritate fovisti.” 


But lecturing was irksome to him. “ His 
vocation,” thinks his intimate friend Ver- 
tunien, in 1574, is not “ caqueter en chaire 
et pedanter.” When afterwards, at Ley- 


ist side. Their possessions lay in Touraine, 
Poitou, La Marche, etc., the centre of French 
Calvinism, and therefore the most exposed 
to the ravages of the Catholic troopers. In 
times of peace, the family, and Scaliger with 
them, were continually on the move from 
one chateau to another, in the old seignorial 
fashion. In times of disturbance, they se- 
cured themselves in their castle of Preuilly 
(in Touraine), which was sufficiently strong 
to-hold at bay any body of marauding leagu- 
ers from Bretagne, if they did not brin 
artillery with them. Scaliger’s books, of 
which he gradually amassed a considerable 
number, were at Abain, and the continual 
separation from them was a great hindrance 
to him * in his various undertakings. Far 
from being glued to his desk, he was per- 
petually in motion, ready to take his turn 
of garrison-duty in case of necessity; not 
unable or disinclined to join a party for la 
chasse, and to spear a boar with his own 
hand. In 1581 he is paying a visit of con- 
dolence to Cujas, who was now at Bourges; 
in 1583 he is at Nerac, at the court of the 
king of Navarre; in 1584 he paid a visit to 
Paris ;+in 1586 he is staying in Provence: 
and though we know that he did not in all 
this period quit France, it should seem that 
this is by no means a full account of all his 
journeys in different parts of the kingdom, 
As this locomotion, however, has to be 
spread over twenty years, there was left 
ample time for steady labor. In this respect, 
command of his own time, Scaliger’s posi- 
tion, humble as it was, was not untavorable. 
If a man were desirous, at that day, of 
devoting himself to classical learning, the 
only bread-winning profession open to him 
was that of teacher (pedant they called it) 
in a university or a school. Whatever 
might be the case in Italy, in France church 





den, Scaliger counts among his blessings 
that here he “is not deafened with the ha- 
rangues of professors, or the impertinences 
of fanatical preachers” (‘nullis cathedris 
pedagogorum obstrepimur, nulla nos fana- 
ticorum concionatorum mendicabula obtun- 
dunt.”—To Casaubon, January, 1601), we 
see what were his reminiscences of Geneva. 
He took his leave in the summer of 1574, 
and returned to France; not, however, to 
Valence, which Cujas had now quitted, but 
to Poitou and the protection of his friend 
and patron de La Roche-Pozay. 

Of the next twenty years of Scaliger’s life 
(1574-1594), hardly any events are recorded, 
because there were few to record. We only 
know that he was domesticated with the 
Lord of La Roche-Pozay, sharing the for- 


endowments were not employed ‘to reward 
or promote learning. The Huguenots had 
no endowments, and the ministry among 
them was, if no longer the road to martyr- 
dom, at least a life incompatible with any 
secular study. Scaliger is almost a solitary 








instance of a man who gave up his life to 
study, without being attached to a univer- 
sity. He was not married.. His personal 
wants were few, and provided for by the 
liberality of his friend de La Roche-Pozay. 
The remains of his mother’s fortune enabled 
him to provide himself with the most neces- 
sary books. He found himself: thus, in the 
maturity of his powers and the fulness of 


* Dr. Bernays, p. 178, says at Preuilly, quoting 
De Reves, p. 53. But a comparison of that letter 
with £p. ad Lips., p. 88, leads us to the conclusion 
that they were kept at Abain. 
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his knowledge, enabled to give up his un- tempts to bring the rules of criticism, sim- 
divided mind to literature, to grasp it as a ple though they seem, into the clear light in 
whole, and so to conceive and execute a, which they stand before a modern editor. 
series of master-works, distinguished by the Both in establishment of text, and in accu- 
comprehensiveness of their range from the | mulation of aids to right interpretation, three 
fragmentary patchwork of the commentators, hundred years have, it may well be supposed, 
and by the fresh life of genius which per- | added not a little. But we need not forget 
vades them from the dull compilations of | our obligations to those who first taught 
erudite antiquaries. criticism to walk in the road in which it 

In 1577 he brought out at the Paris press | should go, who reclaimed it from a hap-haz- 
of Robert Estienne an edition of the three | ard guess-work, and made it a rational pro- 
Latin elegiac poets—Catullus, Tibullus, and | cedure subject to fixed laws. This Scaliger’s 
Propertius. In this and in the “Festus,” | editions of the “ Catalecta,” of Festus, and 


which he had printed at the same place the 

ear before, he showed what he could effect, 
if he chose, in that branch of criticism which 
restores corrupted text. This very subordi- 
nate exercise of ingenuity was then rated, 
doubtless, far beyond its real value. Yet 
even here the prevailing procedure was con- 
ducted on erroneous principles. The Ital- 
ians had been the great offenders. Their 
scholars had destroyed the integrity of the 
text of the Latin classics by thrusting upon 
it any and every alteration which occurred 
to them as an improvement or a novelty. 
Emendation was, with them, a pastime with 
which an idle hour might well be whiled 
away when society was not to be had. Even 
the systematic correction of a complete au- 
thor was too large an undertaking for this 
enervated generation, and the Italian presses 
eran nothing but volumes of miscel- 

aneous criticism or desultory marginalia. 
The better specimens of this class, such as 
the “ Varie Lectiones ” of Muretus, or those 
of Petrus Victorius, contain little else but 
trifling remarks, or the common anecdotes 
repeated from Plutarch or Suctonius, be- 
traying the poverty of the land, and making 
us aware that the Italian man could not get 
beyond the reading or the sphere of thought 
which he reached in his school-days. This 
frivolous toying with literature ane only be 
expelled by presenting a model of thorough 
treatment. ‘The two French critics who pre- 
ceded Scaliger, Lambinus, and Turnebus, 
had done much to introduce a more manly 
turn of thought and a more sustained indus- 
try with this department. They had, too, 
entered upon the field of Greck—a language 
which few Italian scholars had ever mastered, 
and for which they had now become wholly 
incompetent. But even Lambinus and Tur- 
nebus do not rise beyond the thought of 
making classics an instrument of education 
—of euiting “in usum studios juventutis.” 
Scaliger first showed the way to that sound 
notion of textual criticism in which the gen- 
uine tradition is made the basis, and altera- 
tion is only permitted on condition of estab- 
lishing itself by rigorous proof. True, it has 
required a long experience and many at- 


the three erotic poets did. They did it, too, 
with a mastery over not only the language, 
but the literature, which was then the com- 
mon language and literature of all educated 
| persons, and the result was to attract gen- 
| eral attention to Scaliger even beyond uni- 
versity circles. It began to be understood 
that a man had arisen who could not only do 
better than any one else what every one else 
was dcing, but who was able to lead the way 
to a new method of treatment of ancient lit- 
erature—a method which promised incalcu- 
lable results. 

No sooner had Scaliger, by his “ Catul- 
lus,” ete., placed himself by common consent 
at the head of textual critics, than he took 
leave forever of diorthotic criticism, and 
struck out a new path. He saw his way to 
a task, to which the restoration of texts in 
their integrity, even could it be completely 
achieved, was but a stepping-stone. Leav- 
ing editing to others, he threw himself upon 
the material contents of the books, and em- 
barked alone of all the early philologers upon 
the unexplored ocean cf primitive history— 
a voyage in which he had no predecessors, 
and, till within the present century, no fol- 
lowers. 

The transition to the new ficld of labor 
was his edition of Manilius (1579), the five 
books of whose “ Astronomica,” the most 
difficult of the Latin classics, offer to the in- 
terpreter a scries of puzzles which fright- 
ened off the smaller critics. Scaliger grap- 
pled with the problem, and, mathematicians 
assert, rather forced his way through it by 
sheer dint of arm than solved it. As his ob- 
ject was scientific, and not philological, he 
did nothing for the text except where neces- 
sary for his purpose, viz. to make Manilius a 
peg on which to hang a.representation of the 
astronomical system of the first century, A.D. 
The Manilius was, in fact, but an introduc- 
tion to a comprehensive chronological sys- 
tem which he brought out in 1583 in “De 
Emendatione.” By this grand efiort of 
genius, Scaliger may be said to have created 
for modern times the science of chronol- 
ogy. Hitherto the utmost extent of chron- 
ological skill which historians had possessed 
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or dreamed of had been to arrange past 
facts in a tabular series as an aid to mem- 
ory. Of the mathematical principles on which 
the calculation of periods rests, the philo- 
logians understood nothing. The astrono- 
mers, on their side, had not yet undertaken 
to apply their data to the records of ancient 
times. Scaliger was the first of the philolo- 
gians who made use of the improved astron- 
omy of the sixteenth centyry to get a scien- 
tific basis for historical indie: With 
the modern light which Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahé supplied, he went back upon the an- 
cient epochs and systems, and showed on 
-what principles they had been formed. Nor 
did he confine himself here within the range 
of Roman antiquity, the narrow horizon 
which had so long bounded the view of 
scholars. The various Greek modes of reck- 
oning time, the Hebrew calendar, those of 
the east and west from Persia to Mexico, as 
far as the materials were then accessible, are 
all subjected to scrutiny. In ascending to 
peaniere ages, he saw how chronology may 
ecome to the critic an organ of discovery 
for times when historical narrative fails us. 
This suggestion is seen already in the first 
edition of the “ De Emendatione.” (1583.) 
Following out his own hint, he conceived 
the idea of compiling a book which should 
embrace the archives of the whole early 
world. 

We are so accustomed to take this point 
of view of Universal History that we do not 
readily imagine the effort required to rise to 
it at a time when the primitive classical ages 





were imperfectly known, when nothing at 
all was known of the extra-classical world 
(Syria, Egypt, ect.), and when between the 
classical and biblical world an impassable 
barrier was considered to exist, and it was a 
cherished principle of Protestant exegesis 
not to bring any secular knowledge to the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. Scaliger 
was the first to percieve that the history of 
the ancient world, so far as it could be 
known at all, could only be known as a 
whole. Further, that the only direction in 
which the facts of this remote period could 
be looked for was in the remaine of those 
chronologers of the empire, who, copying 
statements they often did not understand, 
transmitted in this way to future genera- 
tions the universal tradition of the human 
species. He set himself, accordingly, to 
collect the distorted fragments of Berosus, 
Menander, Manetho, and Abydenus—names 
which he first dragged from the oblivion of 
more than one thousand years, but which 
have ended by riveting the attention of his- 
torical antiquaries. Ultimately he resolved 
to adopt, as the basis of such a representa- 
tion of primitive tradition, Jerome’s Latin 
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translation of Eusebius’s “Chronicle.” A 
few words may be necessary to explain the 
importance of this “‘ Chronicle,” one of the 
most precious of the remains of Greek his- 
torical literature. 

It is well known, even to the general 
reader of ancient history, that the Greeks, 
for many ages, entirely neglected the history 
of those whom they, in their narrow conceit, ' 
termed the “ Barbarian.” Pleasing their 
imaginations with the romantic fablés of 
Homer and Herodotus, they did not suppose 
it worth while to obtain a real knowledge of 
the past history of the great Oriental em- 
pires. Greek history was thus for centuries 
merely Greek, national and local. Even 
when they wrote about the Persians or Phee- 
nicians hoy only reported travellers’ tales, 
— by word of mouth in the evening 

han or the mid-day agora. It was not till 
the time of Alexander that conquest opened 
to them the real records of the Babylonian 
empire. As their sense of nationality de- 
clined, their interest in what was foreign 
gained ground. As imagination lostits vigor, 
their perception of truth and fact strength- 
ened. Astronomical observations began to 
furnish a new and certain basis for the com- 
putation of past time. One by one the sub- 
jugated nations laid open their annals to the 
eyes of their conquerors, proud to contrast 
the hoary antiquity of their pedigree with 
the recent origin of the Hellenes, whom they 
looked upon as stillin their childhood. The 
materials were thus gradually accumulating 
for a general history of the world and its 
inhabitants. But a focus was still lacking 
which should draw together these scattered 
rays of history, and present the nations of 
men as only different members of one com- 
mon family. The central point was, at last, 
in the fulness of time, supplied from the 
Bible. From the moment that the Jewish 
Scriptures became known to the Greeks, the 
sacred volume could not but take its place 
as a compendium of the history of the world. 
With all the exclusiveness of Jewish nation- 
ality, the Old Testament yet presented what 
no eek had done—the families of the earth 
looking back to a past and forward to a fu- 
ture which made them aware of the unity of 
their destinies. The Alexandrian antiqua- 
ries at once adopted the Scripture narrative 
as the centre round which to group all they 
could find recorded of the Oriental empires. 
With the growth of Christian ideas and Chris- 
tian interests a controversial element was im- 
ported into historical criticism. It became a 
point of honor withthe Christain annalist not 
to allow to any other race an antiquity su- 
perior to that of the Jewish people. It was 





the endeavor of the heathen antiquary to 
carry back, as far as possible, the commence- 
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ment of Babylonian or Egyptian dynasties. 
At the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
Eusebius, the learned Bishop of Cesarea, 
undertook a synchronistical compilation of 
the annals of all known nations, from the 
beginning of the Assyrian empire to his own 
time. This harmony of all sacred and pro- 
fane history became at once the standard 
chronology of the Christian world. The 
original Kusebian work has perished in the 
wreok of Greek literature. But a Latin 
translation by St. Jerome, with a continua- 
tion to the death of the Emperor Valens (A.D. 
378), has been the fortunate vehicle which 
has conveyed'to us, through the middle ages, 
the contents of this inestimable document of 
pre-classical history. For ages the scribes 
continued to preserve it as an integral por- 
tion of the works of St. Jerome, with a very 
remote idea of its value. On the revival of 
letters neither the Paganizing littérateurs nor 
the Protestant controversialists knew what 
to make of it, and it was left out of their 
editions of Jerome’s works as so much use- 
less lumber. Even Erasmus omitted it from 
his scholar-like edition of that Father. It 
was not restored to its proper place in his 
works, before the handsome but uncritical 
edition of Verona, 1734. For the Italian 
literati the “ Chronicle” was devoid of in- 
terest, for they cared for nothing but Roman 
history. To the Protestants any thing which 

laced the Biblical annals en rapport with the 
Sistory of other nations was a profanation ; 
so far was the level of theological attainment 
in the sixteenth century sunk below even the 
times of Eusebius. 

Scaliger had, as we have seen, from an 
early period, proposed to himself an aim in 
philology which rose equally above the es- 
thetic trifling of the Italian Ciceronians and 
the narrow sectarianism of the Protestant 
biblicist. Ancient learning was for him a 
means of instruction, not of amusement; a 
road to truth, not a storehouse of religious 
polemics. The Eusebian “Chronicle,” in 
which no artifices of style disguised the facts, 
in which the annals of all nations are ranged 
side by side with the Jewish, seemed to him 
the very object he was in search of to which 
to apply his stores of erudition. Ifthe sub- 
stance of the “ Chronicle” was tempting, the 
form in which it has come to our hands of- 
fered an irresistible attraction to Scaliger’s 
peculiar habits of mind. The Greek original 
having perished, the question presented it- 
self to him, How far is the Latin version, as 
we have it, a faithful representative of that 
original? Besides the general liability of all 
translation to minor errors, there was, in the 
eae instance, a greatly increased proba- 

ility of such error by the rapidity with which 
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Saint himself pleads, a “ tumultuarium opus,” 
needing, on the score of correctness, much 
allowance from a friendly reader. Nor was 
the duty of a translator from Greek into 
Latin understood as we understand it in ren- 
dering from a contemporary foreign language 
into our own. It was no part of Jerome’s 
purpose to preserve Eusebius’s work. He 
thought only of supplying the Western world 
with a manual of general history. Omission 
and insertion, when they tended to improve 
the book for the purposes for which it was 
now designed, was a merit, not a crime, in a 
translator. Jerome had an eye not to the 
book-shelves of the curious, who would col- 
late and compare, but to communicate the 
elements of history to the Western churches, 
in countries where civilization was already 
trembling to its fall before the barbarian 
hordes. To these occasions of error may be 
added the corrupt state of the MSS. of the 
‘‘ Chronicle,” an evil to which a book full 
of dates was especially exposed. 
Proceeding on these facts, and followin 
up the trail of the Eusebian Greek which 
may be detected here and there lurking in 
Byzantine writers, Scaliger fell upon the hy- 
— that the original ‘‘ Chronicle,” as 
Susebius published it, had consisted of two 
books; that the first of these books had 
either never been translated by Jerome at 
all, or had irretrievably perished in the dark 
ages. That the reason of this difference in 
the fate of the two portions of the “ Chron- 
icle” was the different character of the two. 
The later or second book, being a chrono- 
logical table, had been preserved for its prac- 
tical utility as an epitome of ancient history. 
That the first book, on the other hand, had 
not been thought worth copving out, because 
it consisted of extracts from Greek histo- 
rians, who treated of Oriental history; but, 
for us, it was precisely this lost first book of 
Eusebius which possessed the highest value. 
This hypothesis as to the extent and char- 
acter of Kusebius’s work was hazarded upon 
such slight data that we need not be sur- 
prised at its seeming to ordinary critics little 
more than a delusion. Extraordinary as it 
was, it was far surpassed in audacity by the 
resolution he founded upon it to reproduce 
the work of Eusebius in the original Greek. 
The second book of the ‘‘ Chronicle,” which 
existed only in an abridged form in Jerome’s 
Latin, was to be restored complete in its 
original language. The first book, which 
was totally lost, was to be recovered both 
as to substance and language. Divinatorial 
criticism has often undertaken to work won- 
ders by conjecture operating upon collation 
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the translator had worked. It was, as the |“ exactly as it was at the Council of Nice, 


of MSS. Bentley’s “ Prospectus of a New 


Testament” engaged to retrieve the text 
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without the difference of twenty words, or 
even of twenty particles:” a brag, by the 
way, which Bentley did nothing to redeem. 
But we doubt if the annals of editing can 
parallel this scheme of Scaliger for the resti- 
tution of the Eusebian “ Chronicle.” The 
resources on which he relied in first under- 
taking the feat were his skill in imitative 
translation and his command over the whole 
extant remains of Greek literature. Of the 
first of these methods—retranslation—he did 
not, in the end, make any use. Of the ex- 
tent of his research and his ingenuity in de- 
tecting the smallest scrap of Eusebius, under 
whatever disguise it might be hid, it may be 
sufficient to cite the testimony of a witness 
not too well disposed towards Scaliger. The 
Meticharist Aucher, in the preface to his edi- 
tion, says of Scaliger, ‘“‘ Universam pene 
Greciam lustraverat, nec veterum script- 
orum erat quisquam unde aliquid in suam 
rem posset mutuari, qui diligentissimi hom- 
inis aciem effugisset.” The fragments, how- 
ever, thus won from the wreck of antiquity 
would have gone but a little way towards 
the restitution of a whole book, but for a 
piece of luck which Fortune, with her pro- 
pensity to help the daring, threw in his way. 
In the year 1601 he had come upon the 
track of a MS. chronicle by a Greek monk, 
which possibly contained Eusebian frag- 
ments, and probably was to be found in the 
Roy:.1 Library at Paris. The MS. is found 
there. Scaliger, then at Leydon, writes let- 
ter upon letter, supplicates and implores. 
But a mag and doting bigot, one Gosselin, 
then in charge of the books, would not be 
moved either by the humble perseverance of 
Casaubon or the high authority of De Thou. 
At last, after a year’s seige, July, 1602, the 
MS. is obtained. He then finds that “this 
single writer is more towards his purpose 
than all the other Greek authors put to- 
gether :” for it turned out to be the Chron- 
icle, since so well known to chronologists, 
which was complied by the monk George, 
coadjutor (syncellus) of Constantinople at 
the beginning of the ninth century. Syncel- 
lus has transcribed Eusebius almost verba- 
tim. Although Scaliger, in his exultation 
at the discovery, was betrayed into the error 
of transferring to the columns of his Euse- 
bius much of Syncellus which had never be- 
i to the Bishop of Cesarea, we can say 
with Niebuhr that no one ever better de- 
served than Scaliger the reward of such an 
antiquarian find at such a moment. The 
Greek Eusebius, recovered by this and other 
aids—which cannot be here described—ap- 
peared at last, in 1606, as part of a folio 
“Thesaurus Temporum,” in which every 
chronological relic extant in Greek or Latin 
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and made intelligible. The greatest triumph, 
however, achieved byjthis massive volume was 
in connection with the Eusebian ‘“ Chroni- 
con.” The Veronese edition of St. Jereom, 
as has been said, first incorporated the Latin 
Hieronymian version in the ‘‘ Opera Omnia ” 
of that Father. The editor, Dominico Val- 
larsi, undertakes, in the preface to the 
“Chronicle,” to refute Scaliger’s theory of 
the extent and nature of Eusebius’ work. 
Though Vallarsi’s scholarship is of the slip- 
shod Italian sort—he has hardly a grammat- 
ical knowledge of the Greek language—he 
cannot be denied the praise of industry and 
zeal in collecting all that had been written 
on the subject. He writes clearly, and by 
aid of the accumulated light of one hundred 
and fifty years, he is able to expose some 
of Scaliger’s errors. At the very time that 
Vallarsi was thus presumptuously canvass- 
ing Scaliger’s hypothesis, a MS. volume was 
slowly finding its way to Constantinople, 
which was destined to refute Vallarsi’s 
learned reasonings by the shortest and sur- 
est evidence that could be had. This was 
was nothing less than the long-desiderated 
“Chronicle” of Eusebius, perfect, but in 
an Armenian translation. This MS. of the 
12th century—the translation itself dates 
from the 5th—was brought to Italy, and at 
last in 1818 given to the press in the Arme- 
nian convent at Venice. It then appeared 
that Scaliger’s divination had guided him 
right. There was a first book, and Jerome 
had translated the second only. Many also 
of Scaliger’s emendations were established, 
many of the omissions he had charged on 
Jerome were found to be omissions. It ma 
not be concealed that this signal trium 
was dashed by mistakes as signal which the 
same discovery revealed. In assigning the 
contents of this Book I., Scaliger had gone 
infinitely astray: he had given to Eusebius 
much of Syncellus which was really taken 
from Africanus, and for his charge of bad 
faith against Eusebius there does not appear 
to be the least foundation. 

There is a curious piece of history con- 
nected with another section of the ‘‘ Thesau- 
rus Temporum.” Among the miscellaneous 
matters which make up its vast bulk, there 
is one which has more than once been the 
subject of misapprehension on the part of 
scholars. This is a eomplete olympiac table, 
from the 1st to the 249th Olympiad, which 
Scaliger had drawn up with much pains, ran- 
sacking every corner of Greek remains, ed- 
ited or inedited, for authorities. The pleasure 
he took in writing Greek and the conven- 
ience of citing the authorities in the original, 
induced him to compose it wholly in that 
language. As it is printed in the “ Thesau- 
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continuators of Eusebius—it follows imme- state of parties at the period, which is be- 
diately after the last of them, Nicephorus,— yond our limits. We can only give here a 
as no express notice is given in the title, and | very summary indication. 

as the Greek is allowed to be an admirable| The em 1583 fell in a short breathing 
imitation of antiquity, it is not very surpris-| time which was granted to the unhap 
ing that hasty readers should have taken | country in the middle of its religious treats 
the piece for a genuine classical relic. Nojles. It was a respite only, for there had 
thorough reader could have done this, as | been neither compromise nor settlement. 
Sealiger has given in one place* a distinct | Both parties felt that it was only through 
declaration of his own authorship, and has | another armed struggle that their respective 


in others alluded to it as his own compila- | 
tion. These indications, however, were easi- 
ly missed by skimming readers. The Olym- 
pian Table has been a trap into which hasty 
and unwary readers have fallen one after | 
another, while the sharpsighted and careful | 
have avoided the snare. Salmasius and Pe- 
tavius, in the earliest generation after Scali- 
ger, Bentley, Ruhnken, Wesseling, in the 
18th century, down to Niebuhr and Clinton | 
in recent times, were much too accurate 
readers for such a blunder. But Scheibel, 
in his very learned monograph on this tract 
of Scaliger, has enumerated some thirty 
names, including not only literary men like 
Bayle and Lessing, but even professional | 
critics, like Ottfried Miiller and Heyne, who 
have cited the OAvy7iaduv Avaypaon as a gen- 
uine Greek document. Meursius corrected 
texts of ancient authors to force them to 
agree with errors made by Scaliger in his 
. Tables. Thomas Reinesius even wrote a 
dissertation on the authorship of the anony- 
mous piece, and concluded from internal ev- 
idence that its author was either a Gentile, 
or at most a Jew:—a warning to critics— 





the true scholar does not require it—of the | 
necessity of reading through every book they 


may have occasion to cite. | 


To return to Scaliger’s personal history. 


positions could be definitively ascertained. 
The reformed doctrines were very far from 
being equally distributed over the surface of 
the country. The Calvinists were massed 
together in districts. This was their only 
chance of security, for, where they were not 
strong enough to defend themselves by force, 
they were butchered. In the district be- 
tween the Loire and the Garonn¢ they had 
taken deep root. So overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant was this district, that, even so late 
as 1625, there was a scheme in the English 
council for erecting it into an independent 
Protestant republic. It was here accordingly 
that the Catholic seigneurs directed their 
most desperate efforts. The state of those 
districts in 1581 is placed before us in a 
summary of facts by a contemporary writer, 
who had gathered them from official returns. 
In the two dioceses of Poitiers and Lucon 
seventy Catholic priests and monks, and a far 
larger but not ascertained number of Hu- 
— ministers, had perished by a violent 

eath since the beginning of the troubles. 
There had fallen in the field three hundred 
Catholic gentlemen, four hundred Protest- 
ant; of common soldiers ten thousand Cath- 
olic, sixteen thousand Huguenot ; three thou- 
sand houses had been burned or pulled down. 
These were natives of the province. Of 


The publication, in 1583, of his ‘‘ De Emen- | Frenchmen, natives of other parts of France, 
datione” placed him at once beyond rivalry forty thousand had fallen in the murderous 
at the head of ancient learning; beyond | fights or massacres within the above men- 
rivalry, but not beyond hatred—hatred all | tioned limits; seven hundred persons had 
the more bitter because rivalry was hopeless. | been executed for religion, by the way, mis- 
In the chronic quarrel which has disgraced | called, of justice. Confiscation had ruined 


the republic of letters ever since that com- 
munity existed, the combatants usually 
snapped right and left, and gave as good as 
they got. It was a promiscuous melée, in 
which each abused everybody, and every one 
came outa little the worse for the scuffle. But 
the lofty pre-eminence to which Scaliger at- | 
tained, and which he himself determined to | 
vindicate, gave the combatants for a season 
a common animosity, and every hand was 


the Huguenots; but the Catholic peasant 
was scarcely better off: crushed by the war 
and the exactions of the great seigneurs, 
who “galopoient et traitoient pirement le 
manant que s’il etit été leur esclave.” * 

A country hardly breathing from such 
tragic scenes, and looking forward to a not 
distant renewal of them, was not a favorable 
arena for feats of learning or science. What 
value are character or attainments in a soci- 





united against the despot. The envenomed | ety which only asks of any one which side is 
proportions which the attack on Scaliger at-| he on? The mere material wounds of the 
tained, the importance which came to be at-| country, ghastly as they*were, might have 
tached to it, and the whirlpool-force with | been healed by a few years of peace. Then, 
which it drew all around into its vortex, can- | it might be thought, when security of person 
not be: understood without a view of the!  Fromenteau: “Les Secrets des Finances de 

* P. 481, ed. 2nd. France,” 1581. 
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and property was restored, knowledge would ; Protestant, generated this lofty type of char- 
be again in honor. Then the respect due to | acter—the finest which the whole range of 
one who through thirty hopeless years had! French history has to show. The miseries 
devoted himself to learning—the best learn-| of the wars of religion was hardly too hi 

ing then known—would be reaped at last. | a price to pay as a school of such grand vir- 
But it was not so. In this respect Scaliger|tue. Ordinary times could not have raised 
was most unfortunate. He may be said to} the men. The Duc de Maienne hit the secret 
have fallen, if ever great man did, on evil of the Huguenot character when he said: 
days indeed. The ascendancy of Henri IV. “Ces gens étaient de pére en fils apprivoisés 
brought at last the desired peace, or its im-| 4 la mort.” 
mediate prospect. The material wounds of | Scaliger had been schooled in this disci- 
civil war began to close. Civility and letters | pline. How far he was from being a bigot 
began again to raise their heads; but the; has been seen: he had no sympathy with 
moral wound inflicted upon France by the | the bigotry of his co-religionaries. The fan- 
wars of religion was not healed, nor in the| atical section of them had as little liking for 
way tobe. The result of the civil wars was him; but it was impossible for him to be 
no compromise upon equal terms between | other than Protestant, the only creed which 
the parties; it was the unqualified triumph was compatible with his character or his un- 
of the Catholics, the permanent humiliation | derstanding. Had he been a mere man of 
of the Huguenots. The Calvinists had risen letters, he might have transferred himself, 
in self-defence; they had saved their necks | with Henry of Navarre, from one church to 
at least till a better opportunity ; let them be the other, as so many others did. He would 
thankful for getting off with life. Strange!) then have shared the triumph and enjoyed 
the Protestants were on the winning side, | the rewards of the dominant religion. His 
and yet had to treat on unequal terms with | declining years might then have been sur- 
their beaten enemies. Even the reservations | rounded with affluence and troops of friends. 
made in their favor could not be carried out ; | His home might have been Paris, and the 
public opinion would not allow of it. The | whole Catholic world might have been united 

| 


mob was against them. The league was de- | to do homage to the last scion of the Della 
feated at Arques and Ivry, but Rome was | Scala; but the sacrifice of mental indepen- 
triumphant. " The war had been begun for! dence was one which he could not make, 
the extirpation of heresy: it succeeded in| even at sucha price. Abjuration, however 
extirpating virtue, honor, and nobility of fashionable and convenient, was simply im- 
mind. Men‘emerged from the long struggle | possible for him. He does not make any 
with the conviction that a religious faith was! parade of his consistency, for he could not 
a political pretext—that zeal was a disease | G other than he was. This was so univer- 
to which the lower classes were subject, and| sally felt, that while Casaubon was inces- 
upon which wise men worked for their own} santly plied by solicitations to “go over,” 
ends. A philosophical scepticism had be-/| no one ventured to hint such a step to Scal- 
come the creed of all thinking men. Mon-|iger. He was not ambitious of any post 
taigne and Charron express the mind of the| which was open to a mere man of letters; 
time. But, whatever you might think, be-| but he sensibly felt his dependence. He 
fore all things you must make open profes-| would have been glad to have been no longer 
sion of Catholicism. To be a Huguenot was|a burden upon his generous friends, and to 
to lose caste ; to profess unbelicf was to for- | have had the command of a library of books ; 
feit party influence. The barefaced corrup-| but the only resources were a university- 
tion of the Catholic seigneurs who had taken| chair or a pension. ‘The French provinces 
up arms for religion, and laid them down| indeed stood thick with abbeys, priories, and 
for a consideration, seemed to sanction any | rich ecclesiastical sinecures ; but these were 
amount of bdseness in inferior men. That| appropriated by the lay noblesse, who paid 
noble stamp which we find upon the charac-| a curé a starving stipend for performing the 
ter of the great Huguenot leaders—Coligni, | spiritual services. Merely being a Protes- 
Du Plessis-Mornay, D’Aubigni, La Noue—| tant was not necessarily a bar to obtainin 

died with that generation, and has never|a rent-charge on such a benefice. Sully ha 

been reproduced in France. An heroic} procured himself abbeys to the amount of 
breadth of soul, animated by a simple piety, | 40,000 francs a year; but for such appro- 
and chastised by a chequered experience, in| priation, which was notoriously illegal, you 
which adversity had far the larger share, is} must have power—only a member of the 
the common characteristic of the Huguenot| haute noblesse could make or keep such a 
siegneur of the epoch. The emergencies of| prize. For a pension, Scaliger enjoyed that 
the civil wars, acting upon the native chiv-| already, i.e. the patent for it. Henri IIL, at 
alry of the French noblesse, and supported | a time when it was the policy of the court to 
by the profound spiritual conviction of the} conciliate the Huguenots, had conferred on 
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Scaliger a pension of 2,000 francs: he might 
as easily have given 20,000; for in the then 
state of the French finances, such a compli- 
ment was worth the value of the paper on 
which it was written, and no more. When 
Henri of Navarre came to the crown, De 
Thou and Jeannin made efforts to get it 
paid; but nothing was to be obtained for a 
Calvinist. Millions were being paid away to 
the grand seigneurs in gratifications before 
they would lay down their arms. And then 
Henri’s mistresses were so exorbitant. Les- 
toile indeed (‘Registre-Journal de Henri 
IV.,” p. 525) asserts that Jeanvins, then am- 
i ad at the Hague, made, by order of 
Henri, “ munificent presents to the learn- 
ed men in Leyden, Scaliger, Baudins, and 
‘others.” It doubtless flattered the vanity of 
the Parisian badauds to think so; and as 
Lestoile reports it, no doubt he heard it 
said; but Scaliger never had a farthing. As 
late as 1608 Jeannin succeeded in getting 
Scaliger’s name on the list of pensions which 
were to be actually paid some time or other. 
January, 1609, Scaliger did. As for the 
only professional resource by which he could 
have maintained himself—a university-chair 
_ —we have already seen his aversion to teach- 
ing; but had he been ever so inclined, that 
resource was not open to him in France. 
As long as Paris was in the hands of the 
Leaguers, they had closed the colleges, and 
massacred or driven out the regius profes- 
sors. After Henri became master of the 
capital, he affected to patronize education, 
and set about the restoration of the univer- 
sity. But this was in 1597, and by that 
time Scaliger had found another asylum. 

In 1590 Justus Lipsius, who had been 
twelve years Professor of Roman History 
and Antiquities at the University of Leyden, 
applied to the curators for leave of absence 
of some duration. He wished, he said, to 
try the Spa waters for a disordered liver 
from which he suffered. Though this was 
all he said, his intentions seem to have been 
guessed. No one expected that he would 

* ever return. Nor was any one surprised 
when the news came that Lipsius had fol- 
lowed the fashion, and conformed. He had 

. withdrawn to Mainz, and, in the Jesuit Col- 
lege there, had been received into the bosom 

» of the Catholic Church. Lipsius, though of | 
another order of mind to Scaliger, yet ranked 
deservedly as the first of living Latin critics. 
His loss was, therefore, felt as a severe blow 
to the rising reputation of the young univer- 
sity. The question arose how he was to be 
replaced ? 

The origin of the University of Leyden is 
wellknown. Inreward of the heroic defence 
made by its citizens, in the memorable siege 
by the Spaniards, they received from the 








States of the Netherlands an offer of a perpet- 
ual immunity from taxation. The influence 
of John van der Does, Lord of Noortwyk, a 
distinguished statesman, better known as a 
universal scholar by his Latinized name of 
Janus Douza, prevailed upon the city to pre- 
fer the boon of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity. Douza, as one of its first curators, 
continued throughout his life to foster the 
school he had thus called into being. Under 
his enlightened patronage the University of 
Leyden grew in a single generation into the 
first Protestant school in Europe. Unable 
to vie with elder foundations in the splendor 
of its endowments, Douza had recourse, of 
necessity, to the more economical, but, at 
the same time, more efficacious system of 
honor. ‘“ He knew,” says Sir W. Hamilton,* 
“that at the rate learning was seen prized by 
the State in the academy it would be valued 
by the nation at large. In his eyes a univer- 
sity was not merely a mouth-piece of neces- 
sary instruction, but a pattern of lofty erudi- 
tion, and a stimulus to its attainment. He 
knew that professors wrought more by ex- 
ample and influence than by teaching ; that 
it was theirs to pitch high or low the stand- 
ard of learning in a country; and that as it 
proved arduous or easy to come up to them, 
they awoke either a restless endeavor after 
an ever-loftier attainment, or. lulled into a 
self-satisfied conceit.” 

With such maxims of academical manage- 
ment nothing was more natural than that 
Douza’s eyes should be turned towards Scal- 
iger, when the question arose who should fill 
the Bap. occasioned by the secession of Lip- 
sius. The precautions taken in approaching 
Scaliger, the homage to his haughty claims, 
the express recognition of his princely de- 
scent, and his literary pre-eminence, testify 
at once the earnestness of the desire felt to 
get him, and the notoriety which even these 
personal traits of character had already at- 
tained. They may have been made known 
to Douza by Lipsius, who, however, knew 
Scaliger only by correspondence. They may 
have been ascertained on the spot by Dom- 
inic le Bauldier. This amusing personage, 
sharp-sighted enough in readisg the weak- 
nesses of others, though so laughably igno- 
rant of his own, had left Leyden for France 
in 1588, and had resided there ever since. 
With his usual alacrity for doing every one’s 
business, he wished to negotiate the settle- 
ment of Scaliger in Lipsius’ place at Leyden 
—having on hand, at the same time, a little 
scheme for bringing Lipsius to Paris. Dou- 
za, however, understood that Scaliger was 
not to be angled for with such slight tackle 
as Le Bauldier. A regular deputation in 
form was sent to wait upon him. Gerard 


* “ Discussions on Philosophy,” &c., p. 862. 
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Tuning, a young law-professor of Leyden, 
was the envoy. He carried, not a nomina- 
tion, but a petition addressed to Scaliger by 
the curators of the University, and a letter 
from the Government—the States-General 
of the Netherlands—praying his Lordship 
‘« Sil plaise 4 votre Seigneurie servir de flam- 
beau et esperon aux études languissans de la 
jeunesse par deca.” To reinforce these pray- 
ers the ambassador was further provided 
with a dispatch to Henri from the States- 
General ; also a private letter from Prince 
Maurice to the same. The States-General 
implore Henri to further their views upon 
“the Phoenix of letters,” ‘ for the honor of 
God and the promotion of the common cause ;”” 
—Henri, who hated Scaliger, because he saw 
through him, and would not flatter him, and 
who had already made up his mind to betray 
“the common cause,” in order to secure the 
Crown of France! Prince Maurice, better 
informed, avoids these blunders, and writes 
a mere formal request. 

With these credentials Tuning arrived at 
Dieppe, and found the King engaged in the 
blockade of Roucn. Henri was quite agree- 
able; had no objection to part with the 
‘Phoenix of letters ;” had indeed particular 
reasons why he should go to Holland; and 
wrote Scaliger a missive, intimating in pretty 
plain terms that the sooner he took himself 
off the better. Tuning started for Touraine, 
with this letter under passport. But in 
spite of Ivry the League was still in force 
to the north of the Loire, and Tuning was 
stopped and plundered. So he reached Preu- 
illy with nothing to produce of all these 
magnificent appeals, or even a scrap of writ- 
ing to authenticate him. With what hon- 
eyed words the diplomatist supplied the loss 
of his instructions we do not know. What- 
ever they were they were not successful. 
Scaliger sent back the negotiator with letters 
to the Curators and the Prince, which, at 
least, left room for further application. The 
Curators he addresses in a modest and grate- 
ful epistle :— 


“There is every reason why I should ac¢ede 
to the honorable proposals you have been pleased 
to make to me. Civil rage has banished letters 
from France. This cofntry is no longer a home 
for men of virtue. In Holland, it seems, I could 
be useful; here I am scarcely held to possess 
common sense. More than all, from you I should 
receive that consideration of which my country 
has never thought me worthy. All these are 
strong motives ; yet somehow there is wanting a 
favorable wind to swell the sails of my desires. 
I cannot be more explicit in writing ; but Tun- 
ing will possess you by word of mouth more 
fully of my meaning.” 


. We can have no hesitation as to the feel- 
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ready foresaw the position in which public 
affairs would finally adjust themselves; a 

osition in which the tried and the true, the 

oyal adherents of the “common cause” 
would be sacrificed to gain the disaffected. 
He knew that the king and the “ politiques” 
would be equally glad to be rid of the obli- 
gation of doing any thing for him. All these 
were inducements for him to go. But friends, 
less clear-sighted and more sanguine, urged 
his stay. Things were not so hopeless as he 
thought. The king meant well by his old 
friends; if he were obliged to sacrifice him- 
self to gain new ones, he wouid never leave 
the old in the lurch; the time would come 
when he might venture to avow them again. 
And, even if things should go worse for the 
Huguenots than it was likely they would do, 
did not that make it more the duty of every 
good citizen to stand by his cause to the 
last, and perish with the rest, rather than 
run away, save himself, and leave the rest 
to their fate? This was an argument which 
could not but weigh with Scaliger. To which 
must be added, that it is hard for a man at 
fifty-two to expatriate himself; to leave old 
friends and go amongst strangers; to ex- 
change the smiling and vine-covered slopes 
of Touraine for the fogs and swamps of Ley- . 
den; hardest of all, to tear one’s self from 
the haunts and the home of thirty years, 
however ungracious and inhospitable it may 
have shown itself. 

Some of the more staunch of the old Hu- 
guenot leaders would not have Scaliger leave 
France without an effort to retain him. Du 
Plessis-Mornay, as the head of this section 
of Royalists, and the only one who still re- 
tained some influence in the camp of Henri, 
was engaged to second their scheme, which 
was to get Scaliger appointed preceptor to 
the young Prince of Condé. As the king 
was still without issue by his first marriage, 
the Prince of Condé was heir presumptive to 
the crown. Such an appointment was’ at 
once honorable and influential. Henri con- 
sented, and at Du Plessis-Mornay’s sugges- 
tion, the Princess wrote herself to Scaliger. 
Her letter is so characteristic of the person 
to whom it is addressed that we shall give it 
in the original. 


“ Monsieur de l’Escale,—Encore que de long- 
temps vos vertus ayent illustré non seulement 
ceste France, mais toute |’Europe, si est ce qu’il 
semble que Dieu vous offre une occasion pour 
leur donner d’avantage de jour. Car bien q’elles 
soyent espandues sur divers peuples, je tiens la 
plus part indigne de recevoir ceste lumiére ; mais 
si vos labeurs s’employent a former un prince 
tel q’est celuy que je desire q’il preigne instrue- 
tion de vous, ce sera faissant bien @ un aporter 





ing which dictated this reply. Scaliger al- 





de Vutilité & tout cest éstat. La peine en sera 
moindre et la gloire plus grande. Ces consider- 





ations si importantes me font esperer qu’aurez | 
trés agreable le desir que j’ay que vouliez ac- | 
cepter la charge d’instituer mon fils, lequel eom- 
mence d’estre en aage pour recevoir vos belles 
impressions ; son esprit est plus avancé que ses 
années. C’est pourquoy je croy, qu’ayant les 
premiers fondemens de vous, l’ceuvre en sera 

lus parfaicte. L’esperance que l’on prent de 

uy merite d’estre augmenté par les enseigne- 

ments d’un si digne personnage. Ne refusez 
done, je vous prie, de servir au Roy mon Scign- 
eur en ceste occasion, lequel je scay avoir ceste 

volonté, et d’obliger toute ceste France & vous. 

Pour mon particulicr, j’estimeray atteindre au 

comble de ma plus grande felicité si je puisse 

acquerir ce thrésor & mon fils; faisant peu d’es- 

tat de toutes les grandeurs du monde si elles ne 

sont accompagnées de la vertu. Le Gentil- 
homme vous dira plus particuligremont mon in- 
tention sur ce subject. Auquel me remettant, 
je vous pricray le croire, et que je seray & per- 
petuité. 

“‘ Vostre trés affectionnée et obligée amye, 
“ Kat. DE LA TREMOILLE.” 


This request, urged almost in a tone of 
supplication, Scaliger respectfully declined. 
He was not insensible to the honor, but he 
could not turn courtier at his age. “Je ne 
veux point ¢tre courtisan,” he said to his 
friends. The princess had recourse to his 
friends, at the urgency, doubtless, of Du 
Plessis-Mornay, and got the elder La Roche- 
Pozay, to try his influence. But Scaliger 
knew far better than his friends to what he 
could and could not adapt himself, and he 
was firm in his refusal. As the offer made 
to him had had Henri’s special approbation, 
the king’s aversion to Scaliger was not likely 
to be lessened by his rejection of it. This 
Scaliger, too, must have felt. After an in- 
terval of twelve months came a second ap- 
plication from Holland. Douza had now 
discovered that Scaliger’s disinclination to 
lecture was the insuperable obstacle to his 
accepting Lipsius’ chair. This only needed 
to be understood to be set right. They did 
not want him to lecture: nothing more was 
asked than his presence in Leyden, where 
he might dispose of his time as he pleased, 
and continue the series of his great works 
free from the interruptions to which he was 
exposed in France. At least, if he could 
not resolve upon making a permanent settle- 
ment among them, let him come provision- 
ally, for a long visit, and see for himself how 
he liked Leyden. 

Scaliger now no longer resisted. But he 
would only accept provisionally. He would 
come and see. He took with him the young 
de La Roche-Pozay, under the express stip- 
ulation that he would bring him back him- 
self within the twelvemonth. His books 
and paperg, too, he left behind in Touraine. 
His true-hearted patron, the pére La Roche- 
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Pozay, would not part with him on any other 
terms. He was certain that, “when peace 
was once restored, some opening would be 
found for establishing Soaliger in France; 
then he would come back to stay, and they 
would yet spend their old age in each other’s 
society.” Florens Christian, however, who 
had been Henri IVth’s tutor, and who knew 
his royal pupil well, did not conceal that he 
thought differently. He wrote to Scaliger— 


“Not to stand too stifly upon the provisional 
character of the Leyden appointment. Holland 
had the good fortune to be presided over by a 
valiant and religious prince, and a lover of 
learning, Monsieur the Count of Nassau. Be- 
fore you make up your mind for leaving such a 
home, bethink yourself, if you please.” 


(here, for greater security, the honest Cal- 
vinist drops his French for Latin :—) 


“ Bethink yourself that the princes of France 
excel truly all other princes in blood and deeds 
of arms, but that learning must look elsewhere 
for patronage and encouragement.” 


Henri IV. hated Christian for his honesty, 
for his keen sense of humor, and lastly for 
having been his tutor. Scaliger felt that 
Christian was right. About the king’s sen- 
timents he was left in no doubt. Henri was 
at the trouble of writing him a second mis- 
sive, brief enough, expressing his satisfac- 
tion that he was at last going to Holland, 
avoiding all allusion to the provisional char- 
acter of the visit on which Scaliger laid so 
much emphasis, and not even paying him 
the compliment of regretting his loss to 
France. On his road to the coast Scaliger 
had an interview with the king for the pur- 
pose of taking his leave of his sovereign. 
‘So, M. de L’Escale, the Dutch want to 
have you, and are going to allow you a good 
pension? I’m very gladtohearit!” Then, 
breaking off, Henri put to Scaliger a ques- 
tion which we cannot here repeat, which at 
another time might have been a joke, but 
under the circumstances of this leave-taking 
was a cruel insult. A stolid insensibility for 
the feelings of others was indeed the chief 
ingredient in Henri’s ‘ Bearnaise humor.” 
Scaliger took ship for Holland at Dieppe 
about Midsummer, 1593. 

Scaliger’s reserved intention of returning 
to France in spite of these discouragements 
at least saved him the pang of feeling that 
he was quitting his own country forever. 
But he never did revisit it. No overtures 
were made to him till the last year of his 
life, while every year things got gloomier, 
the Reformation dying out, and France re- 








lapsing into Catholicism. In Leyden every 
one strove to make his sojourn agreeable, 
and to soften the pains of exile. Here he 
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tasted for the first time his own fame, and, | 
what is better than fame, the silent recogni- 
tion of superior knowledge. He soon came 
to be upon a confidential footing with the 
first men of the republic, Oldenbarnevelt 
and Van der Mylen. In Douza’s house he 
was as one of the family. The widowed 
Princess of Orange, a worthy daughter of 
Coligni, treasured him. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau distinguished him by the most flat- 
tering attention, placing him at table above 
his princely cousins, and not requiring in 
return to be waited on at his levées, a con- 


particularly thankful. His intimacy at the 

rench embassy, at least after the arrival (in 
1597) of a superior man, Choart de Buzan- 
valle, in that service, gave him the best pos- 
sible point d’appui outside of Dutch circles. 
This intimacy was not merely pleasant as 
being with a well-educated countryman, but 
gave him the best insight into the interior 
of European politics in that critical period 
when the Jesuits were preparing their great 
conspiracy against the liberties of Europe, 
which afterwards took the shape of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Nothing could exceed the pious solicitude 
of the Curators to make their illustrious 
guest feel that he honored them in settling 
among them, not they him in inviting him. 
They created for him a quite exceptional po- 
sition, which joined to the complete com- 
mand of his own leisure all the dignity and 
influence of high academic office. As he 
continueds to protest his unfitness for public 
lecturing, they ceased to press it upon him, 
and contented themselves with his silent in- 
fluence upon the place. He instantly at- 
tracted round him with the magnetic force 
of genius all the rising talent of the univer- 
sity. For intercourse with young men Scal- 
iger’s temper was well adapted. He appeared 
to them with all the prestige of his illustrious 
fame, and the overwhelming weight of ac- 
quirements without a parallel. Yet this hero 
of science, who seemed to realize the most 
romantic ideal an ardent student could form 
of universal knowledge, was ever ready to 
discuss with them on familiar terms all in 
which they were interested—to talk over 
men and books—to enter upon the merits of 
Livy or Statius, of Hesiod or Procopius, as 
freshly as if he had been reading them for 
the first time. Age had not subdued the vi- 
vacity of his temperament or the vigor of his 
language. His pithy and direct judgments 
upon men and things made their way straight 
to the understandings of the youth, who 
waited on his words, because they interested 
their feelings. The timid and the ill-natured 
complained that he was rash in assertion and 


passion than judgment in his opinions. “His 
ability ate be truly wonderful,” writes, in 
1594, one who was ill-disposed to him, 
s'il avoit l’esprit autant posé comme il I’a 
bizarre.” [Ill-nature is keen-sighted and 
generally hits its mark. But this fearless- 
ness of expression was the frankness of a 
noble nature, not the médisance of a petty 
spite; and what justly offended the caution 
of the aged and the prudent was the very in- 
gredient of conversation likely to attract the 
young. The circle of young Dutch students 
who were drawn to Leyden by Scaliger’s 
presence there formed not merely a future 
school of philology, but embraces almost all 
the eminent names by which Holland was 
distinguished in the next generation. For 
the younger Janus Douza, Scaliger had con- 
ceived a tender affection. For his premature 
death he wept for days, ‘‘ comme une vieille.” 
He recognized the early promise of Hugo 
Grotius, and predicted his future celebrity. 
It would be tedious to the reader to enumer- 
ate names famous in the history or the 
schools of Holland, but little known beyond 
its precincts. One must not be omitted, that 
of his favorite and most attached disciple, 
Daniel Heinsius. Scaliger interested him- 
self particularly in this youth, in forming 
him and in promoting his temporal interests. 
He used his influence to obtain for him the 
post of librarian, and till the last never 
ceased befriending him. Heinsius repaid 
these benefits by a devotion little short of 
idolatrous. Heinsius never left his side, 
waited upon every thing that fell from his 
lips, watched by his death-bed, received his 
last words, and edited his Remains. He was 
never with Scaliger, he said—and he was 
with him daily—without feeling the inspir- 
ing influence of his mental energy. Hein- 
sius had made notes of his ‘ Table-Talk ; ” 
but they are unfortunately lost. From so 
accomplished a note-taker they would have 
been, doubtless, of superior value to the col- 
lection of the two Vassans which we have. 
Dr. Bernays thinks that the inflated language 
which Heinsius and others of the Leyden 
circle used in speaking of their patron saint, 
provoked, in the way of reaction, the abuse 
which was lavished upon Scaliger. It may 
have helped to give it currency; as, no 
doubt, the circulation of the pungent sar- 
casms which Scaliger threw about him upon 
pretentious ignorance aroused a vast amount 
of personal animosity against him. Never, 
hw has any one in the history of letters 
wielded such a power over reputations as 
Joseph Scaliger, from his throne at Leyden. 
It cannot be said that he is unwilling to 
praise, where there is room for it. But his 
standard of attainment is a lofty one. Him- 





reckless in his censures—that there was more 


self at the top of knowledge, he surveyed 
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from that eminence the attempts of others, Oriental Philology. Elegant Latin writing 
and measured exactly the degree in which wasnolonger enough. New lines of inquiry 
they approximated to success. He never | and research were being opened up, and men 
tramples upon modest and unassuming merit, | had no longer the same ear for polished ver- 
however imperfect its attempts. What he! sification and sounding oratorical periods. 
cannot stomach is presumptuous dogmatism, | The philologers must be converted, and their 
ignorant what it is to know. This class of} dangerous researches stopped or diverted. 
writers, always a large one, hopeless of cor- | The society itself, too, must breed its own 
rupting or softening their inexorable critic, | philologians, and get up criticism in order 
had no resource but to combine against him. |to defend the ecclesiastical traditions. In 
But it was not from them that the envenomed | one part of this tactic they had tolerable suc- 
hostility proceeded which broke in a storm | cess. Muretus and Lipsius were carried over 
upon the last ten years of Scaliger’s life. | in triumph. Of Casaubon they had strong 
The provocative lay much deeper: it lay {in| hopes. But Scaliger? He was known to 
the attitude which, as a critic, Scaliger had | be as immovable in his Protestant faith, as 
taken up towards the documentary evidence | he was invincible in the field of criticism and 
on which the Catholic controversialists rested | knowledge of antiquity. As long as this 
their case, and in the irretrivable overthrow | Achilles remained in the Protestant cam 4 
by him of the credit of the Jesuits as ex-/|his single arm secured the victory to his 





pounders of antiquity, classical or ecclesias- 
tical. They were sunk past recovery by the 
fair weapons of learning and argument. It | 
only remained for them, by a combined and 
systematic assault upon the individual, to 
attempt to counterbalance that supremacy 
which his powers and knowledge had, by 
this time, secured to the Protestant cause. 
The danger to the Church, which could not 
be parried upon the open field of erudition 
and critical debate, might be averted by the 
moral assassination of the Protestant cham- 
ion. 

In the history of the “ Society of Jesus,” 
its second period is marked by a desperate | 
effort to obtain possession of the region of | 
letters and learning, in the same way as it 
had, in its first period, conquered that of re- 
ligious sentiment. In the first half century 
of its existence—1540-1590—it had almost | 
monopolized the reputation of sanctity, of 
the skill to handle the tender conscience, to 
sound the depths of casuistry. It had gained 





ei There was but one resource—tyran 
nicide. The knife of the bravo might take 
off the captain who could not be worsted in 
the field. The pen of the slanderer might 
write down the archcritic, whom it was im- 
possible to foil at his own weapons. The 
whole learning of the Jesuit schools could 
not vindicate the integrity of the false De- 
cretals, or prove the works of Dionysius to 
be the production of the convert of St. Paul, 
byt persevering calumny might silence those 
who dared to intimate the imposture which 
had been so long palmed off upon the world. 

In this spirit the Jesuits entered the ter- 
ritory of letters. Their efforts were but too 
successful. They clouded the serenity of Scal- 
iger’s declining years, and have hung an air 
of doubt round his character with posterity. 
Where opinion has to be acted upon, truth, it 
is often taken for granted, will in the end pre- 
vail. Not always, nor without drawback. 
No individual, however superior, can fighta 
party, even inthe cause of truth. Even Achil- 


for the Church a complete triumph upon the | les must have his Myrmidons. Nor did the 
purely religious and devotional ground. In| Jesuits merely succeed in damaging the in- 
the Middle Ages a triumph here would have | dividual. They struck a heavy blow at an- 
been enough. There was then no other pub- | cient learning, by introducing into it that 
lic opinion or common feeling. But in the | spirit of personal polemic of which it never 
sixteenth century this was no longer the case. | rid itself during the whole of the seventeenth 
The mind of Europe was awakened. He) century. They not merely effectually dis- 
who would rule opinion now must show not | guised the defeat of the Roman controver- 





merely credentials of his piety, but proof of | 
his knowledge. The women and the igno- 
rant—both very important conquests—had 
been recovered through the confessional and 
the pulpit. But there remained to be sub- 
dued this new, hitherto unknown, element 
of public opinion. The Jesuits were not 
daunted by the formidable nature of their 
novel enemy, though Church-history sup- 
plied them with no precedent to guide their 
tactics. They saw the strength which the | 
Reformation derived from possessing all the | 
leaders of the new school of Classical and | 





sialists in a cloud of scurrilous personalities, 
but they created an aversion to philological 
studies, lowered their credit, and broke up 
the alliance which had in the outset been so 
happily formed between honest research and 
the Reformed doctrines. 

The signal of battle seems to have been 
given somewhere about the first year of the 
seventeenth century. Scaliger’s withdrawal 
from France had relieved him from the local 
entanglements and hatreds of his own coun- 
try, only to expose him to a wider sphere ‘of 
religious animosity. It is remarkable that 
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none of his assailants were French. From | 
whatever cause this proceeded, it was not 
from any lurking sympathy. Neither then 
nor since have his Catholic fellow-country- 
men shown any remorse for having exiled 
their illustrious compatriot, or made any at- 
tempt to “reclamer” him as their own. 
Flanders and Germany were the positions 
from which the Jesuit guns were pointed 
against Leyden. At Antwerp, Louvain, and 
Mainz, they had establishments for training 
their literary banditti. Here renegades from 
Protestantism were received, and were es- 
pecially welcome if they could bring contri- 
butions of scandal against their old associ- 
ates. Having lived with the Protestants, 
they knew their friends’ weak points ; ruined 
in character themselves they were zealous to 
ruin others. If an imputation could not be 
made to look plausible, it could be made to 
look black; quantity was not stinted; they 
were laid on, says Scaliger, “ by the wagon 
load.” Martin Delrio, who had taught at 
Liége and Louvain in Scaliger’s neighbor- 
hood, but was now removed to Griitz—one of 
the Jesuit strongholds for the blockade of 
Germany—opened the game in 1601. Del- 
rio’s language is comparatively decent. It 
is a noisy lament over Scaliger as a blas- 
phemer and contemner of the “ authority 
of the Church,” in denying the genuineness 
of the writings of Dionysius, and in having 
affirmed that monarchism was unknown in the 
Apostolic age. He goes on to a personal de- 
scription of Scaliger, offensive and insulting, 
but not wholly untrue; a caricature rather 
than a libel. Delrio, in fact, was only a 
light skirmisher put forward to draw Scali- 
ger’s fire. Butit would not do. The man 
was too inconsiderable. Scaliger took no 
notice, or awarded him only a conversa- 
tional sarcasm. 

The trenches, were, therefore, opened on 
a new quarter. Scaliger had that feeling 
for his Hebrew attainments which we often 
have for that point which we are conscious 
is not exactly our strongest. His reputation 
as an Orientalist was a tender point with 
him. Serarius, a Jesuit of Mainz, who had 
some skill in Hebrew, was set on with this 
bait. They printed for him at their press 
in Mainz a book on “The Three Jewish 
Sects” (Zriheresion), in which, quite by 
the way, some of the Hebrew criticisms in 
the ‘ De Emendatione” were called in ques- 
tion, but without violating the received 
courtesies of controversy. Scaliger could 
not resist the temptation. Though not re- 
plying himself, he appended to a friend’s 
reply to the book a contemptuously-savage 

emolition of Serarius; and, finding his hand 
in, he could not refrain from a castigation 
of Delrio by the way. More important was 
an epistle addressed to the friendly editor 


of the volume, Drusius, professor of Hebrew 
at Franeker. In this epistle, written in a 
vein of caustic humor, in which Scaliger has 
never been surpassed, he throws down his 
challenge to the whole Order: “Till now 
he had kept silence under their provocations. 
If the offence were repeated he should not 
take it so quietly in future.” Friend and 
foe felt that this epistle was a declaration of 
war. The Heidelberg Calvinists congrat- 


and the Jesuits no longer delayed the pro- 
duction of their heavy artillery. In 1605 
Carolus Scribonius, rector of the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Antwerp, produced the ‘ Amphi- 


is not directed against Scaliger only; it in- 
cludes the Calvinists generally. It is diffi- 
cult to give the English reader any idea of 
this production. It must suffice to say that 
it is one of the most shamelessly beastly 
books which have ever disgraced the print- 
ing press. The leading characters among 
the Reformed are brought up one after an- 
other, and the most filthy imputations al- 
leged against them, without the smallest 
evidence, or the pretence of it. Even the 
titles of its chapters could not be reproduced 
in these pages. In any moral condition of 
society the compiler of such a mass of or- 
dure would have been driven from among 
men as a pollution of his species. But fifty 
years of Jesuit reaction had told terribly on 
the moral sense of Europe. Scribonius was 
a defender of the Church, that was enough. 

The “ Amphitheatre” speedily reached a 
second edition, to which a new part was 
added, spiced with fresh turpitudes, and a 
special chapter on Scaliger. Nothing gives 
a more shocking impression of the depravity 
of party-spirit in those times than the hearty 
reception given to this infamous production. 
It has not a single redeeming point ; neither 
wit, eloquence, piquant scandal, nor plausi- 
bility of imputation. It is a cesspool of 
filth, in which sectarian hate and an impure 
imagination do not seek to disguise them- 
selves by any arts of composition. Good 
men were aghast, and recoiled from this 
“‘ Amphitheatre of Horror ;” but the Catholic 
public applauded; and where an attempt 
was made to get the sale of the book pro- 
hibited in France, Henry IV. interfered in 
its favor, and sent the author a message of 
encouragement, and letters of naturalization 
as a citizen. 

In 1607 the Jesuits followed up this first 
success bya second. The ‘“ Amphitheatre” 
had thrown dirt upon the whole Protestant 
body promiscuously, and only in the second 
edition had a point been made against Scal- 
iger in particular. He was now made the 











subject of a companion volume, devoted en- 
tirely to himself, his personal history, and 


ulated themselves upon this out-spokenness; — 


theatrum Honoris.” The “ Amphitheatre” 






















character. The “ Supposititious Scaliger ” | 
(Scaliger Hypobolimeus) of Gaspar Sciop- | 
ius, is a thick quarto of four hundred pages, | 
in which all the slander and gossip about | 
Scaliger and his family which could be raked | 
together in the Jesuit colleges in Italy and 
Germany is retailed as matter of fact. But 
instead of the obscure style and clumsy com- 
position of the “‘ Amphitheatre,” the “ Sup- 
posititious Scaliger” is set off by all the arts 
of an accomplished rhetorician. Scioppius 
was a master of Latin style; he wields, with 
a force and nerve not inferior to Scaliger’s 
own, a precise and pungent diction,—a ter- 
rible weapon in such a warfare and in the 
- hands of such an adversary, reckless of truth 
and only intent upon wounding his opponent. 
We seem to see the steel of the assassin 
gleam cold and keen in the moonlight, as he 
withdraws it again and again to repeat his 
blow and make sure of his victim. A more 
judicious selection of a champion the Jesuits 
could not have made. No stronger proof 
can be given of the impression produced 
by this powerful Philippic, dedicated to the 
defamation of an individual, than that it has 
been the source from which the biography 
of Scaliger, as it now stands in our bio- 
graphical collections, has mainly flowed. 
Such is the power of style! The Jesuits, 
in their most sanguine dreams, could never 
have hoped that the pure fictions of Sciop- 
pius would establish themselves throughout 
the literary world as the genuine tradition 
of the family history of the Scaligers. 
Scaliger was in his sixty-seventh year when 
this terrible blow was dealt him. He might 
well recl under the shock. A man of irre- 
proachable purity of morals, of religious hab- 
its, who had devoted every hour of his life 
to the pursuit of knowledge, and had done 
more than any living man to dignify the pur- 
suits which all men agreed to honor, might 
at least have thought he had earned a peace- 
fulif not an honored oldage. And this was 
what it was come to! As the reward of his 
toil, himself and his ancestry were held u 
to the execration or ridicule of the world, and 
the world received the portrait with rapture. 
In denying his descent, the Jesuits had found 
out the heel of Achilles. Upon his belief in 
his noble blood his whole attitude and de- 
meanor in the world had been founded. If 
his intellect had broken the bonds of opinion 
and enjoyed a freer scope and ampler range 
than that of ordinary scholars, it was because 
he had started with a consciousness of being 
the peer of the best and noblest in Europe. 
His princely birth was but the other side of 
his princely genius. He had sought and won 
this principality in letters as some small com- 
pensation for the territorial principality of 





which his forefathers had been robbed. He 
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had cherished, in this inward persuasion, a 
sensitive, even irritable, love of truth, which 
had made him abhor disguise and scorn pru- 
dence, and now he found himself exhibited 
to the world as an impostor and acheat. A 
sudden revolution had shaken the founda- 
tions of his authority. The proud fabric of 
his reputation was dashed to the ground 
amid the jubilant exultations of enemies and 
the cold condolence of. friends. He was 
alone. Upon his single head was discharged 
all the venom of a triumphant party. ‘he 
triumph, too, was not over himself, but over 
science and learning, and over Scaliger as 
their representative. On every side the work 
of the Reformation was being undone. A 
torrent of fanatical passion had set in, and 
was sweeping away all that the human intel- 
lect had for nearly a century been so labori- 
ously constructing. It was time for him to 
go; his life had been lived in vain. Put 
away the “ Thesaurus Temporum!” What 
are honor, truth, virtue, science P—A dream. 
The Jesuits are masters of the world. 
Recovered from his first consternation, 
Scaliger thought it necessary to reply to 
Scioppius’ libel, though he had not noticed 
the “ Amphitheatre.” His “‘ Confutatio Fa- 
bulez Burdonum,” published in his sixty- 
eighth year, is one of the most vigorous spec- 
imens of Scaliger’s unrivalled Latin style. 
For the general reader this little tract is the 
most attractive ofany thing which he has left. 
It is overflowing with spirit and power, with 
historical knowledge and literary allusion. 
As a refutation of Scioppus it is most com- 
plete; but it had no success with the pub- 
lic. An answer never has. It is the privi- 
lege of slander that it does not admit of being 
removed, but attains its end by being ut- 
tered. Casaubon, indeed, was hearty and 
sympathetic ; Heinsius was convinced; but 
the world regarded the sympathy of the de- 
voted Casaubon as little as the indignation 
of the Leyden students. It was gratified to 
see Scaliger humbled, and it would not hear 


p | of any thing that might abate its gratification. 


He was made to feel the truth of what he 
had once said, ‘‘ Nunquam major est vis cal- 
umniz quam in causa optima.” All conso- 
lation and support’must be looked for within. 
The considerations he had himself, some 
eight years before, offered to a friend under 
a somewhat parallel infliction show the di- 
rection his thoughts would take in his own 
case. Thus he writes to John Casel, in 
1600 :— 


“You must remember how envy waits on 
merit as inseparably as shadow on body. You 
would not be the object of this enmity if you had 
not thus deserved it. I cannot recall any person 
of worth I lu. 2 ever known who has not at some 
time or other been the victim of these malevo- 
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lent passions, unless by studiously dissembling 
his gifts, and painfully conforming to the fashion 
of living and thinking of those around. But if 
you cannot escape envy you may vanquish it: 
envy itself, I mean, not the envious, which is but 
a poortriumph. Gifts of intellect and acquire- 
ments of learning are worth little if they do not 
furnish the soul with resources to meet the spite 
they excite. Perfer itaque et obdura. I am well 
acquainted with this sort of men, and am indeed 
daily exposed to their assaults. I can, however, 
afford to laugh at their stupid malignity, and 
despise their rage ; and sustain myself by a good 
conscience and lofty purpose.” 


If victory is not always granted us, we are 
sure of release. That hour was very near 
at hand. The “ Confutatio,” which robbed 
better work of some valuable hours, was fin- 
ished in July, 1608. In October he began to 
{eel symptoms, the meaning of which he well 

inderstood. The physicians who attended 
him complained of the difficulty of prescrib- 
ing for one who was too well acquainted with 
the pharmacopeeia and the power of drugs. 
For two months it aienatel to little more 
than a sense of uneasiness, against which he 
struggled as well as his strength permitted. 
He did not intermit his usual reading; he 
could take hardly any food, and his body was 
reduced to the fast stage of emaciation, but 
his mind was as vigorous as ever—* vigilant,” 
says Heinsius, “ like a soldier at his post.” 





Up to the very last he was correcting Poly- 


bius, and had drawn a sketch of the pilum 
from the description of that weapon in Lip- 
sius’ “De Re Militari.” About Christmas 
he ie to his bed; dropsy had declared it- 
self :— 


“‘T came to him one morning,”—this is Hein- 
sius’ narrative,—‘‘ and asked him how he felt. 
‘ My son,’ he answered, ‘ you see me in extremis. 
I cannot any longer bear up against the distress 
I suffer. -My body is worn out by lying here and 
by the stress of my malady. My mind is as ac- 
tive as ever. If my enemies could see me now, 
they would say it is the judgment of God upon 
me. You knowhow they have said it of others. 
But you can testify to what you have seen. Go 
on as youhave begun. Watch over the memory 
of him who has loved thee tenderly. God, I can- 
not doubt it, has thee in his favor. He will con- 
tinue to do so; do thou only acknowledge that 
all thou hast is from him. Be not ostentatious 
of thy gifts; they will shine all the brighter. 
Whatever thou dost, shun arrogance and a 
haughty temper. Never do aught against thy 
inward convictions for the sake of adavnce- 
ment. Whatsoever is in thee is God’s alone. 
Dear son! thy Scaliger is leaving thee!’ ” 


On the 21st of January, 1609, at four in 
the morning, he fell asleep in Heinsius’ arms. 
The aspiring spirit ascended before the Infi- 
nite. The most richly-stored intellect which 
ever spent itself in acquiring knowledge was 
in the presence of the Omniscient. 





CovEeRDALrE’s Bisie.—Lowndes says that 
there are only two perfect copies of this Bible: 
one in the British Museum, the other in the li- 
brary of Lord Jersey. I, therefore, send you the 
enclosed cutting from the Southern Times of last 
December, as some of your readers may probably 
be glad to know that another perfect copy of Cov- 
erdale’s Bible has been discovered :— 


’ “INTERESTING Discovery.—A few days 
ago, as some workmen were pulling down an 
old building formerly used as a glebe-house, and 
lately in the occupation of Mr. William Eagles, 
of Willscot, Oxon, they came upon a closet or 
oratory, which had been bricked up, and the wall 
wainscoted, to accord with the panelling of the 
room, of which it formed apart. This closet 
contained about fifty volumes, probably con- 
cealed therein during the early days of the Ref- 
ormation, to evade the penalties attendant on 
the possession of prohibited books, and consisted 


chiefly of works of controversial theology, but 
including a copy of the first edition of the com- 
plete English Bible, printed in 1535, commonly 
called Coverdale’s Bible, which was in perfect 
condition. Another of the books is entitled, 
Admonition to the Faithful in England, by John 
Knox, bearing the date 1554.” 

—Notes and Queries. W. Ee W. F. 





PROVERBIAL Sayincs.—Can you throw any 
light upon the following rather mysterious simi- 
lies :— ‘ 

1. “ As drunk as Chloe.” 

[This probably refers to the lady so often men- 
tioned in Prior’s Poems, who was notorious for 
her bibacious habits. | 

2. “ As mad a8 a hatter.” 

They appear to be quotations from or refer- 
ences to, some play or novel of a past age. 
—Notes and Queries. W.E. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE CLONMEL TRAGEDY. 
A TRUE STORY. 
* We see the ground whereon those woes do lie, 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes 


We cannot without circumstance descry. 
—Romeo and Juliet. 





OF the character and nature of Irish mur- | 
der we have many essays written, and mani- | 
fold are the leading articles in the Times | 
especially, and in other publications occasion- | 
ally, denouncing it, commenting on its hor- 
rors, and dilating upon the extensive agency 
in organizing crime which exists in the coun- 
try where it is dominant. I would address 
myself to those who read these talented and 
gifted productions, who weigh the cogency 
of their arguments, and who accede to the 
truth of their corollaries. I would solicit 
their attention to the details of a fact which 
came. before my own notice, and which lives 
in my memory recorded as one of those 
incidents which time, changes of scene, or 
events of more importance intervening, could 
never serve to obliterate from it. It is not 
a statement treating of the agrarian crime 
which so often has shown itself in that un- 
happy country; it is not the narrative of 
deeds which were the impassioned result of 
an injured and infuriated tenent being goaded 
to frenzy by a cruel and tyrannizing land- 
lord; it is not the story of the effect which 
designing and delusive priestcraft had pro- 
duced by working on the impulsive passions 
of men who were sunk in barbaric ignorance 
or brutalizing superstition ; it is the “round 
unvarnished tale,” treating of what happened 
subsequent to an event of a commonplace 
kind. It was very many years ago that I 
was stationed with my regiment in the town 
of Clonmel, in Ireland. Of all the young 
officers which then belonged to the corps, 
there was not one, in personal appearance, 
talent, or gayety of manner, could match 
with the youthful Frederick Clany. His 
fortune was ample, and his liveliness of tem- 
per, undaunted spirit and pleasantry, ren- 
dered him a universal favorite with hls 
brother officers, and a guest whose societ 
was much courted by all the gentry wit 
whom he came in contact. In stature he 
was above the middle height, and his frame 
was both athletic and graceful. At the pe- 
riod I speak of his age was twenty-two, and 
there were few indeed who could excel him 
in feats of agility and strength ; his counte- 
nance had the promise of openness and gen- 
erosity, that ruddy hue of health and glow 
of youthful exuberance of spirit, and that 
faultless symmetry of features, which tended 
to prepossess the minds of all that he was 
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thrown in company with—mbst especially 


the fair sex—and to elicit the truth so often 
advanced by many writers, that “a good 
face is a good letter of introduction.” I can 
fancy him now before me, his jocund laugh, 
his ready wit, his prompt and energetic lan- 
guage, his facility of investing all subjects, 
whether refined or sportsmanlike, whether 
of the school or of the stable, whether intel- 
lectual or material, with the interest which 
passion and earnestness can give them. 
Could it, then, be a matter of surprise that 
such a being should succeed in winning upon 
the affections of a young and artless female ? 
Of all the temptations which the the tempter 
has arrayed as the most fascinating lure to 
lead the youth of sanguine temperament to 
sin and to transgression, love presents the 
most engaging appearance ; of all the charms 
that fancy could present to the gay and ar- 
dent temperament, the presence of beauty 
was the most powerful to influence the taste 
and to control the actions. 

There was a young female, a Quakeress, 
who resided in the town at the house of her 
father, and, as is usual with the persons of 
that persuasion, he was engaged in business. 
His shop was the usual resort for purchas- 
ers of haberdashery and fancy articles; it 
was much frequented, and the officers, 
amongst others, used to go thither, as well 
from idleness as from the attraction which 
the graces of the young person who presided 
at the counter presented—and she was one 
of the fairest and loveliest specimens of youth 
and beauty of the age of eighteen that it was 
possible to conceive—her figure tall, her fea- 
tures of Grecian mould, her face of a soft- 
ness congenial to the choicest of Guido’s col- 
orings; in look, voice, manner, and deport- 
ment, she would have well become the scenes 
alloted for ladies in the highest rank of life, 
and her mild, hazel eyes of bewitching in- 
nocence in their expression, could make one 
quite forget all the circumstances of her sit- 
uation, and imagine that one was in pres- 
ence of a being whose sphere was to adorn 
the drawing-room, or move the “ cynosure 
of many eyes” in the brilliant savnei y. The 
extreme neatness and simplicity of the cos- 
tume which is peculiar to her sect, contrib- 
uted to render more engaging the character- 
istics of beauty which nature had endowed 
her with ; and amongst all the females which 
met the admiring glances of the young and 
gay in the neighborhood, there certainly was 
none who shared them so largely as the fair 
Emilia Graves, and her education seemed 
far superior to what one would expect from 
the daughter of a Quaker in a provincial 
town. 

To those who are unacquainted with the 
style of locality which comprises the idea of 
an Irish town, it may be necessary to say 
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that the ruin, the dilapidation, the dirt, the 

overty of the houses, the destitution, the 

aggard and reckless appearance of the half- 
naked inhabitants of its lower orders, and 
the uncouth and half-savage appearance of 
the soi-disant gentry, or squireens, were 
much more striking, and much more un- 
mixed with the leaven of English refinement 
and English usages at the period that I speak 
of than they are now. At the time I speak 
of, Clonmel was not an exception to general 
rule, which set down the provincial towns in 
that country as wretched in almost every 
respect, and devoid of all that could con- 
tribute to render them the agreeable resi- 
dence of the gentry, or the home of the re- 
spectable. The neighborhood had its pleas- 
ant walks and romantic localities, and some 
of these quite realized the idea of what I 
have heard expressed with regard to Irish 
scenery as contrasted with English, the out- 
line of it being bolder and more romantic 
when viewed as a landscape at a distance, 
but much less pleasing in detail than Eng- 
lish scenery is found to be. Of the walks, I 
think that by the river Suir was the pleas- 
antest, and afforded the most agrecable 
views and greatest variety. The paths, ly- 
ing close by its deep and broad waters, are 
wide, and extend in an interrupted course 
north and south. From Clonmel to Carrick- 


on-Suir, a distance of ten miles, the way is: 


beautifully diversified by high and low lands, 
villas, cottages, and forest scenery, and 
mountains in the distance, and the bank of 
the river forms a margin wide enough for 
many horsemen to ride abreast on it. By 
these banks a retirement much more pleas- 
ing than any pleasure which is to be found 
in scenes of “ fc wres pomp,” can be easily 
procured by following the winding of the 
stream for a short distance from the town of 
Clonmel. 

Very shortly after Frederick’s arrival his 
notice was arrested by the appearance of the 
fair Quakeress. Very many were the occa- 
sions that he passed and looked in, without 
further ostensible object than the purchase 
of what the shop afforded. Very frequent was 
their conversation on matters which their 
mutual positions rendered unimportant— 
and apparently on most siliineietoes sub- 
jects—previous to his taking an opportunity 
of showing the interest which she excited in 
his mind. Many and many times repeated 
also was this ehwe she even appeared to 
notice it, more than as the light ebullition 
of a young and impetuous mind, or the cas- 
ual display of a thoughtless and mirth-lov- 
ing spirit. But the plainspoken and homely 
nature of the language which those profes- 
sing her creed were in the habit of using, led 
her to lend easy and confiding credence to 


any declaration which assumed the appear- 
ance of sincerity, and her mind had never 
been initiated into the artificial and deceitful 
plausibility which those long habituated to 
the ways of the world are so well aware of; 
so, when he told her so often that he felt an 
interest in her welfare, that he loved her, and 
cared for pedung but her, she began at last 
to suppose that these protestations were only 
preliminaries to his more serious intentions, 
and to flatter herself with a belief that he 
who talked so much of her welfare would 
eventually take the honorable steps to insure 
it. From listening to approving, from al- 
lowing of private conversation to sanction- 
ing private interview, the gradations pro- 
ceded in a way most dangerous to the hopes 
and the prospects of a girl professing strict 
propriety ; and she, unconsciously as it were, 
was dragged into a surreptitious compro- 
mise of her self-respect, which compromise 
at first she would ace looked upon with 
horror, but eventually she was tempted to 
disregard. But further than the lightness of 
behavior of granting a stolen interview to 
one whom she fully believed was about to 
declare himself more openly, no individual 
has ever laid to her charge, and no breath of 
disparagement to her virtue has ever ven- 
tured to mingle with the mention of her 
name. After some time their acquaintance 
had become from his frequent visits, so in- 
timate, that he used to visit in the evenings 
at her house, and converse with her family. 
These visits were, however, short, and evi- 
dently meant by him as a blind to lull her 
suspicions, and to induce her sister to be- 
lieve all was going on honorably and favor- 
ably to her interests. They were also studi- 
ously timed, so as to take place when her 
father was away from home. That his con- 
versation and his manners should have been 
highly interesting to her, and that her love 
had become of the strongest character, no 
one could possibly doubt, and it was, accord- 
ingly, no matter of surprise that after a pro- 
cess of time he induced her to allow of their 
meeting together unknown to others, to walk 
by any of the roads where they might be 
likely to remain most unobserved. The 
road by the river Suir was selected as a 
place the most favorable for those interviews, 
and many autumn evenings used they to 
walk there, and to converse on the many 
subjects which his art of pleasing, or his tal- 
ent of making himself interesting to fair 
listeners, rendered so easy and familiar to 
him. At first, the long evenings of autumn 
rendered those walks a much less formida- 
ble occurrence to a young female than a noc- 
turnal ramble nao be, but as the season 








advanced and the nights fell early, the neces- 
sity of meeting him at hours which would 
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have quite appalled her to have even enter- |ing armed himself with a cudgel, for the 


tained a thought of, was urged by him, and 
at last consented to reluctantly by her, and 
eventually many nights in the week he used 
to repair to the bridge which lies at one en- 
trance to the walk leading from Clonmel on- 
wards to Carrick-on-Suir, and she wrapped 
up in her cloak and shawl, used to be also 
sure to join him there. As her sister was 
her contidante and attendant as far as the 
bridge, her progress out ofthe town did not 
alarm the suspicion of any of her friends 
who resided there; but after their separa- 
tion, and her joining him for their ramble 
together, some young men belonging to the 
town were frequently observed by him to 
make their appearance suddenly from some 
turn of the roads which branched from the 
river-side, or sometimes from the fields on 
the side of the country which they pass- 
ed as they proceeded down the course of 
the road leading to Carrick. Had this oc- 
currence taken place only once or twice it 
would not have caused them any disturb- 
ance ; but the frequency of the interruption, 
and the circumstances of the parties who 
caused it following him and Miss Graves at 
some little distance as they pursued their 
walk, irritated and annoyed him excessively, 
and caused her great uneasiness. Who the 
parties were, what their object, and why they 
dogged him in this disagreeable and unmanly 
manner, he was totally unable to find out, 
and she was equally in the dark on the sub- 
ject. It might have been that the men were 
in hopes that he would propitiate them by 
giving them some douceur, to insure their 
permitting him and his companion to proceed 
unobserved ; or it might have been, though 
not probable, that some jealous admirer of 
the bay had watched the progress of their 
intercourse, and taken steps to molest the 
privacy of their meeting though he could 
not preventits occurrence. From those who 
were her well-wishers, such conduct could 
never have arisen; and from any enemy of 
his, the secret, the dishonest breaking in 
upon his path, was so contemptible and hate- 
ful, that few could wonder at his rage in 
finding himself so frequently and so un- 

leasantly harassed. Of any feeling border- 
ing on enmity which could exist between her 
and any inhabitant of the town, she was to- 
tally unconscious. But, notwithstanding all 
this, very seldom indeed did they proceed 
on their walk without encountering the ap- 
pearance of some of these young gee 
At length he was so far exasperated with 
their conduct that he resolved to inflict a 
corporal punishment upon the first intruder 
who should make his appearance; and, pre- 
vious to his leaving his quarters for the in- 
tention of joining Miss Graves, he one even- 


purpose of putting this design into execu- 

tion. He was not at all the sort of person 

who pursues the path of pleasure in secret, 

and prudentially avoids the publicity which 

sometimes is fatal to the object he wishes to 

attain ; he, on the contrary, with a confidence 

of spirit and buoyancy of mind congenial to 

ardent temperaments, and common to those 

possessed of peculiarly fine aie appear- 

ance, was frequently in the habit of alluding 

to his pursuits and contemplated exploits, 

and he often mentioned to his young friends 

—the officers of the regiment which he be- 

longed to—the various circumstances attend- 

ing this affair. He told them of the annoy- 

ance experienced from the unknown parties, 

and from one of them he borrowed the stick 

with which he was armed on the occasion 

I speak of. His air, his manner, his atti- 

tude, the confident words, the oaths, the ex- 
position of his disgust at the baseness, the 

meanness, the cowardice of the parties who 

thus dogged him, and his frequent reitera- 

tion of the assertion that he would treat 
them as they deserved, are now as_ vividly 

impressed on my mind as though they had 
appeared before my view yesterday. I do 
not coin it from my fancy, it passed before 

my eyes. What morals, what lessons, what 

warnings do the numerous events which we 

meet with in our career through life afford to 

point us to what Scripture and truth incul- 
cate as errors and snares to be avoided, and 
delusions of Satan to be shunned! If we 
would look around us, or recollect what has 

passed to our knowledge, there is much, very 
much, to corroborate the truth, “‘ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” And many 
are the instances of a headlong course of 
vice being arrested by Him who holds the 
weaving of our earthly thread of life at His 
own disposal, and ae Pe almighty decree 

ofttimes wills it that 


«our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 


He proceeded then, in the highest zest of 
good spirits, to the appointment which he 
had made to meet the young lady at the 
bridge. On his pee she, according to 
her custom, parted from her sister and joined 
him. Her only sister was her sole friend 
and counsellor. She had not trusted to her 
mother early in the transaction, and was, 
consequently, deprived of the comfort which 
the admonition and guidance of one more 
elderly and nearly allied to her could have 
at first given her. Afterwards, as the mat- 
ter began to be more serious, shame pre- 





vented her from opening her heart to her 
/mother, and thus the first step of transgres- 
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sion led to consequences which she never 
could have contemplated. Under pretence 
of visiting a relative, her sister and herself 
used to leave the paternal roof, and the in- 
terview which took place between her and 
oung Mr. Clany did not ever last very long ; 
but while they were engaged together, her 
sister used to go to the house of their rela- 
tive, and return from thence in time to meet 
her at the bridge after her walk, and then 
would accompany her home. Such was the 
usual order of the interview. But, on the 
night that I speak of, when he left the bar- 
racks and met her at the bridge, he was sur- 
prised to find her alone. They joined com- 
pany, and proceeded on the walk down the 
river Suir, leading on towards Carrick. 
They did not speak much for the first hun- 
dred yards, but when they found themselves 
in a part that was not overlooked, and where 
they could converse unobserved, he paused 
and turned to the figure which was beside 
him. He found she was in tears. On his 
asking her what grieved her, it was long be- 
fore she found words to answer him. She 
shed floods of tears, she buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and seemed as if it was 
impossible she could find comfort. At last 
she spoke. She addressed him in a mourn- 
ful manner, entreating him to recollect the 
time, the situation, and the circumstances 
under which she first met him; the hopes 
that she entertained of his acting so that she 
might be placed in a situation not to be 
spurned and slighted by her friends; the 
cruel shock that his long delay of declaring 
himself had given to her feelings; and many 
more expostulations and expressions of grief 
she used, but ended by saying that it was 
the last, positively the last, time that she 
could ever consent to be in his society until 
he spoke seriously to her friends, and that 
now their intercourse had proceeded so far 
that her sister had told her she would not 
any longer allow herself to be her associate 
in those excursions from home, and that she 
fully intended to inform their parents of all 
that had passed between him and her that 
had come to her knowledge. 

When the weeping girl, in her heart 
stricken accents, implored and appealed to 
him to show that he was indeed friendly and 
honorably disposed, by relieving her of a 
doubt more bitter than any actual pain could 
be to her—namely, the doubt of whether his 
affection was real or feigned—whether he 
wished to make her honorably regarded or 
slighted and scorned by the world—whilst 
she was conversing, they walked onwards, 
and arrived at a part of the road where there 
is a lane branching outwards from the river. 
But there was a high bank between the road 





and the country, and on the other side of 


this bank her sister had walked unperceived, 
and overheard what passed between them. 
On their arrival at the turn of the lane, her 
sister hurried homewards by the way she 
came, and did not wait to hear more, nor 
ro stay at the bridge for her return. For 

er return, alas! The next day neither did 
her friends see or hear more intelligence of 
Miss Graves, or the officers of the regiment 
gain any information in answer to their in- 
quiries for Mr. Clany. Many and various 
were the rumors; her family supposed that 
they had eloped. The roads, the different 
stage-coach offices, the drivers of cars, and 
the police,—all these were resorted to and 
those examined ; but no trace, no news, no 
clue to lead to the truth of what had trans- 
pired or what had become of the youthful 
couple. It was, however, so far evident that 
they had not taken their departure in any 
vehicle from the town, but it was barely pos- 
sible that they might have walked to some 
distance and engaged some driver bya large 
reward to take them up and drive to some 
place where they might find some public 
conveyance. However, no pains were spared 
to make the inquiry effective. The officer 
in command wrote to the persons in the 
stage-coach offices in the several towns of 
the neighborhood, detailing the descriptions 
of both, and the circumstances attending 
their absence. The police repaired to the 
riverside and searched eagerly to find, by 
the trace of footsteps or by any marks that 
could show themselves, as to what could have 
taken place in the spot where they were last 
seen. One of the policemen found a hat 
near the road or lane which branched off 
from the riverside, and proceeded with it to 
the barracks. On this the supposition im- 
mediately suggested itself that some struggle 
had taken dase between some party un- 
known and Mr. Clany, and that the hat had 
fallen off and the unfortunate young man 
been thrown into the river. On further in- 
quiry, the hat was identified by a hatter in 
the town as one which had been purchased 
by the young officer. After this, the excite- 
ment that ensued was immense. ‘The officer 
in command wrote to the friends of Mr. 
Clany, informing them of the mysterious and 
unfortunate transaction, and all the officers 
of the regiment agreed upon giving a large 
reward to any person who could give effec- 
tive information relative to it. 

The feeling that prevailed amongst the 
soldiers was so strong against the inhabi- 
tants of the town, that, after about a week, 
the authorities of the district judged it proper 
to remove the regiment to a distant quarter. 
But, previously, the commanding officer had 
put Mr. Clany’s friends in possession of all 
the facts that could be elicited, and sub- 
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mitted to their choice whether he should 
then have the river dragged, or wait until 
the arrival of some responsible friend of 
his to superintend the mournful task. Mr. 
Clany’s brother wrote to say that he would 
forthwith take his departure for Clonmel. 
He went, but did not reach the town till 
after the regiment had left it. Taking into 
consideration the interest created by the 
mysterious event, and also the great likeli- 
hood of animosity ensuing in consequence 
of it between the military and the civilians 
of the town, it was no matter of surprise 
that the gerferal of the district should advise 
the removal of the regiment. 

When the brother of Mr. Clany arrived, 
he first hired men, under the superintend- 
ence of the police magistrates, to drag the 
river in the vicinity of the spot where the 
hat was found. It was well that during this 
anxious and dreadful process, there were not 
present any of the soldiers who had served 
under the command of the young officer. 
This additional stimulus to the excited feel- 
ings which moved all of them would doubt- 
less have been productive of the most seri- 
ous consequences to the peace of the town, 
and would probably have caused bloodshed ; 
for there was something of so harrowing a 
nature in the doubt and anxiety which dwelt 
in the minds of all those who superintended 
the fearful task, that the effect which its op- 
eration might have worked in acting upon 
ignorant and passionate young men might 
have been appalling. After several hours’ 
labor in the deep and fast-flowing waters of 
the Suir, the dragsmen struck upon a body 
that was lying still at the bottom of the river, 
about two hundred yards from the place 
where the hat was found, and a short way 
from the shore. They drew it up. There 
was now no doubt. It was the corpse of 
the unfortunate young man—poor Frederick 
Clany. His countenance was quite serene; 
his clothes were not in any way displaced ; 
his face.or body bore no mark of violence. 
He had been lying probably in that position 
and place for several days, and no sign of 
any decomposition had ensued. The frame, 
the stature, the features, were all exhibiting 
the finest symmetry of the human figure. 
The youthful spirit cut short in its very 
spring-time of fervent energy! the wild ex- 
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friends of the young lady, as well as the 
elder Mr. Clany, remained still at the river- 
side, and renewed their injunctions to the 
dragmen to continue their search, when, 
after the lapse of half an hour, about fifty 
yards from where the officer’s body was 
found, the men succeeded in lighting upon the 
lady’s. It was raised up. The same peace- 
ful, calm, beautiful repose which marked the 
character of her countenance when living, 
was set and fixed upon her features in death, 


“Tn life itself she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there.” 


It was truly touching. But the sad con- 
solation still showed itself to her friends, 
that no violence of any kind could have been 
used before throwing her into the river, and 
that the fiends in human shape who were the 
guilty sen of this diabolical deed, 
had inflicted no previous torture before they 
executed their inhuman purpose. But the 
horrid mystery of the story of how the trans- 
action occurred—the veil of concealment 
which never to this day has been lifted—en- 
velops the strange transaction in such a 
shroud of horror, that I know not if any oc- 
currence, whether foreign or domestic, that 
ever was recorded seemed to bear more of 
the impress of atrocity, or to mark more the 
detestable treachery which characterizes the 
course of murderous .deeds in Ireland than 
this. Little more remains to be added. 

When the coroner’s inquest sat on the 
bodies, as if to increase the doubt of what 
could possibly be the cause of their dreadful 
and sudden murder, one of the servants of 
the deceased officer deposed that his master 
was so perfect a swimmer, that on one occa- 
sion, in one of the lakes near Athlone, in 
Ireland, of a moonlight night in summer, he 
had jumped from on board a boat in which 
he and a brother officer and the servant had 
been seated, and from which they had been 
fishing, and had swum across the lake in his 
clothes to the opposite shore. This occurred 
only about a year before, and argued strongly 
that, had it merely happened that she had 
fallen in, with his expert swimming and 
strength he would have soon seized her and 
drawn her in safety to shore. But no; the 
monster or monsters who enacted the trag- 
edy must have first stunned him, and then, 


uberance of temperament extinguished in | after the body had been thrown in, the rest 
the very heyday of youthful joyousness ! the | of the heart-rending act could have been 
pale, cold corpse, all that remained to re-| easily carried into execution. There was no 
mind those that knew him of the frail tenure | house, cottage, or tenement near enough to 
which binds the leasehold of our mortal ex- | the probable scene of this dreadful drama 
istence, the miserably poor hope of happi-| for any of its inmates to hear either cries or 
ness which dazzles before the eye of the | noise of any kind. 


world’s votaries ! 


But only half of the sad | 


When his boxes and papers were exam- 


catastrophe which had befallen the youth- ined 4 his brother, many letters and notes 
ful pair had as yet been disclosed, and the | from the lovely girl attested the interest of 
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the attachment which existed between them. 
His tomb lies in the small church of Clon- 
mel, and near it the tomb of the unfortunate 
but innocent partner in his fate. 


“Who will not sigh for the young soldier’s 


doom, 
Who fell, in youth and gayety, elate ? 
Or mourn the lovely maid in beauty’s bloom, 
So early summoned by her cruel fate ? 
Or pass with sorrow the sad lonely tomb 
Which holds the victims of mysterious hate, 
At dread night shrouded in a watery grave, 
No pitying friend, or succoring arm to save ? 


Alas ! cut off in joyous beauty’s pride! 
How ruthless was the fiend who struck the 
blow! 





How hateful are the haunts that then supplied 
A refuge to such recreant murderous foe, 
Whose‘act the name of man so far belied, 
And ’scaped from mortal justice meet below, 
When stood no witness by the wintry flood 
Which whelmed the slaughtered in that deed 
of blood. 


But the All-seeing Eye, beneath whose care 
Each dark deed is at last revealed to day, 
Can judge the guilty who His power could dare, 

Or those whose wandering steps were led 
astray. 
Oh, could these awful truths their lesson bear, 
And warn from error’s fond delusive sway, 
That night’s terrific scene might well impart 
It’s solemn caution to the saddened heart!” 





Tae MARONITES AND THE Davans.—The 
Maronites, so called from the name of the an- 
cient solitary Maron, have belonged to the Latin 
Church since the twelfth century. Even before 
quitting heresy for the Roman Catholic faith, 
they fraternized with the warriors of the first 
crusade, and guided them to Jerusalem. Sub- 
sequently, according to the Catholic traditions 
of the Lebanon, they fought under the Christian 
banners during the wars of the Cross. They 
are a vigorous and valiant race ; and before the 
last massacre they were about 250,000 in num- 
ber. Their principal prelate takes the title of 
Patriarch of Antioch. Tere are several Mar- 
onite families with European names—a circum- 
stance which leads to the belief that some of the 
Franks, in the time of the crusades, must have 
established themselves in the Catholic district 
of the Lebanon. The Maronites—the French 
of the east by faith, reminiseences, and predilec- 
tions—are much attached to the country of St. 
Louis ; and they preserve as a glorious testi- 
mony two letters of protection, one from Louis 
XVI. the other from “the Emperor and Most 
Christian King, Louis XV.” In the Lebanon 
the Maronites lived in security, and that district 
being closed against the Turks, it was an invio- 
lable asylum. After the battle of Navarino, it 
became the refuge of the consuls and Europeans 
who were menanced by the Mussulmans. The 
Franks in former times used to prefer as their 
refuge the Kesroan, the richest and most beau- 
tiful region of the Lebanon, exclusively pos- 
sessed by Roman Catholics, and which, in about 
twelve leagues square, supports more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants. In other parts of the Lebanon 
the Maronites are mixed up with the Druses. 
The Druses ‘derive their name from Durzi, a 
personage of the eleventh century, one of those 
who preached the divinity of Haken, a Caliph, 


agance, but who is adored as a god of the 

Druses. This people, who are divided into sects, 

also worship a calf, in remembrance both of the 

Egyptian ox Apis and of the golden calf adored 

by the Jews, unfaithful to the law of Jehovah. 

The Druses conceal the rites of their religion, 

and their life is a dark mystery. They hold 

Europeans in horror, and the greatest insult 

Which one Druse can address to another is, 

“May God put a hat on your head!” This 

tribe which was powerful in the last century, was 

decimated fifty years ago by the celebrated Emir 

Bechir; it has increased in numbers during the 

last thirty years, but has not yet regained its 

former importance. The Maronites are more 
numerous than the Druses, and if the two were 
left to themselves it is not the adorers of Haken 
and of the calf who would gain the day ; in fact, 
unaided, they would not accept the conflict. 
The frankness of an open combat is not com- 
patible with their character; they prefer ambus- 
cades and incendiary fires. As all the Mussul- 
man sects unite against Catholicism, the Druses 
easily find auxiliaries in the barbarian popula- 
tions of the neighborhood—the Metualis, the 
Kurds, and the Bedouins. If the Turkish au- 
thorities either openly or tacitly make common 
cause with them, nothing checks their course— 
they accumulate horrors with all the frenzy of 
unbridled crime. This is what they have re- 
cently done, as is proved by the frightful details 
which have been recently published.—Press. 





Evectric bells and telegraphs are likely to be 
brought into use in private mansions and hotels. 
A firm in the Rue Neuve 8. Augustine, in Paris, 
undertakes to fit them up for large or small 
houses, with communications, if required, with 
the grounds and summer-houses of gentlemen’s 











whose reign was a long and monstrous extray- 
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seats in the country. 
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From The Press. 
LESLIE, THE ACADEMICIAX,* 

THE pictures of Mr. Leslie have been long 
known and will not easily be forgotten. For 
refined sentiment pointed by quiet satire; 
for polite polished manners of studied stately 
propriety touched by gentle comedy where 
the loud laugh seldom enters; for delicate 
delineation of character; for subtle traits, 
piquant yet beauteous, the name of Leslie 
will long be remembered. In these “Recol- 
lections” the man himself is now before us. 
We look upon his character here portrayed 
by his own hand, as we have gazed upon his 
pictures, open and without disguise. In the 
man and in his painted works we alike dis- 
cover the simplicity of a true nature, the 
sincerity and the sympathy of a warm heart; 
the culture and the refinement of a literary 
taste, sparkling with that rich vein of humor 
which in his art lights up his pictures, and 
in his writing gives point and play to his 
well-told anecdotes. 

The story of Mr. Leslie’s life is soon told. 
He was born in London, towards the close 
of the last century, of American parents then 
residing in England. At an early age he is 
taken to America; his father dies in neces- 
sitous circumstances; his mother is obliged 
to keep a boarding-house, his sister to teach 
drawing ; and he himself on his first entrance 
upon the world is apprenticed to a bookseller 
in Philadelphia. But the bent of his genius 
was soon manifested. He draws by stealth 
when he should have worked; and at last a 
portrait of Cooke the actor obtains notice, 
secures him a subscription, and forthwith 
he is sent at the age of seventeen to London 
for the furtherance of his art-studies. From 
this moment his future career takes its date. 
He falls under the tuition and into the so- 
ciety of West, Fuseli, Allstone, Irving, and 
Coleridge. He is the art-student discussing 
with his fellow-artists the merits of the Apollo 
and the claims of the Elgin Marbles. He 
is the man of literary tastes, and becomes 
the associate of literary aspirants who have 
since like himself attained to fame. They 
talk to him of his pictures, and he in turn 
criticises their books. He designs illustra- 
tions for ‘ Knickerbocker ” and the “Sketch 
Book ”—the works which first secured for 
his friend, Washington Irving, a European 
reputation. He is made an academician; 
he marries, delights in a happy home, is 
loved by his friends and honored by all the 
world. And so at the close of a long and 
an earnest life he exhibits in the academy 


* Autobiographical Recollections. 


By the late 
C. Ri. Leslie, R.A. 


Edited with a Prefatory Essay 


on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections from his 
Correspondence, by Tom Taylor, Esq. Two Vols. 
London: Murray. 

















LESLIE, THE ACADEMICIAN. 


of 1859 his two last works, “ Hotspur and 


Lady Percy,” “Jeanie Deans and Queen 
Caroline :”— 


“The day after (says Mr. Tom Taylor) the 
academy opened its doors, while the public were 
still crowding round these two pictures—one 
remarking perhaps, ‘Leslie is falling off,’ to 
which a more thoughtful spectator might have 
responded by pointing out the good taste, beauty, 
and sentiment which still reigned through even 
these less vigorous works—the painter lay dead 
and cold amid the unutterable grief of the wife 
who had lived a life of unclouded happiness with 
him for three-and-thirty years, and the children 
who had been so near his heart, and who had 
loved in him the most thoughtful, self-sacrificing, 
and tenderest of fathers.”—Vol. II. p. 315. 


Leslie’s life of peace and death of resigna- 
tion is well contrasted by Mr. Tom Taylor 
with Haydon’s tempest-tost career. It has 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Taylor to edit the 
autobiographic remains of both these illus- 
trious artists. Haydon deemed himself the 
martyr to high-art; Leslie, with no giant 
ambition, was content with small quiet cab- 
inet pictures, and in these found sufficient 
reward. Haydon was reckless in his assault 
upon difficulties and unscrupulous in the 
means employed for their removal, and in 
art his pictures, though vigorous, were hasty, 
slovenly, and coarse. Leslie was patient, 
painstaking, and quiet, and good taste and 
moderation mark as much his manners as 
his pictures. Haydon was alternately elated 
by wildest hope and depressed by deepest 
despair; his life was a struggle and a war- 
fare, closed in suicide. Leslic, on the other 
hand, calmly pursued the quiet tenor of his 
way—his mind in happy equipoise, his works 
in unobtrusive moderation. He was indeed, 
in the words of Mr. Taylor, “averse to ex- 
clusive theories or loud-sounding self-asser- 
tion in all forms; closing a happy, peaceful, 
successful, and honorable life by the calm 
and courageous death of a Christian, and 
leaving behind him pictures stamped in 
every line with good taste, chastening hu- 
mor, and graceful sentiment—pictures which 
it makes us happier, gentler, and better to 
look upon—pictures which help us to love 
good books more, and to regard our fellow- 
creatures with kindlier eyes.” 

Between Haydon and Leslie lie the broad 
shadows of dividing contrast. On the other 
hand, Leslie and his friend Washington Ir- 
ving are linked together by a kindred nature 
and taste, and afiord some points for inter- 
esting comparison. Each was by birth an 
American, yet each in manner of painting 
and writing essentially English; each was 
conspicuous for perfect good taste ; each was 





alike hearty in the love of “ the nearer past 
of English life and manners,” in unaffected 




















LESLIE, THE 


sensibility to the graceful and refined in 
woman, in a common allegiance to the do- 
mestic affections, in a genial relish for the 
humorous in character, and akindred appre- 
ciation of the pathetic. The close sympathy 
between Leslie and many of the literary men 
of his day was indeed not surprising, for his 
art was in itself eminently literary. His 
ictures were mostly taken from books; and 
fas vocation as a painter seems specially to 
have been to translate into a kindred art the 
great works of the English classics. Shak- 
speare was tohimamineof wealth. “Hen 
VIIL,” the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” the 
“ Twelfth Night,” and the “ Winter’s Tale,” 
received from his graphic pencil repeated il- 
lustration. Addison, too, like Irving,—who 
has been sometimes called the Addison of 
America,—was a writer by refinement and 
quiet humor specially after Leslie’s heart. 
“Roger de Coverley going to Church” was 
one of the earliest works which brought the 
painter into notice. From this point his 
progress seems to have been rapid, and his 
success came as the sure reward of conscien- 
tious striving and untiring industry. Within 
the circuit of his comprehensive art he em- 
braced wellnigh the entire field of modern 
literature. Shakspeare he made, as we have 
seen, his own. ‘ Sir Roger” was the affec- 
tion of his youth, and the veneration of his 
maturer age. ‘Uncle Toby,” ‘‘ The Widow 
Wadman,” and “Tristram Shandy” seem 
to have freely walked in and out of his study- 
door, ever and again sitting for their por- 
traits. Then going further from home he 
made acquaintance with ‘ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,” “‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,” “ Don 
Quixote” in the Sierra Morena, and “Sancho 
Panza” as he sat in the apartment of the 
Duchess. Keeping with such good com- 
any in his pictures, it was likely that in his 
ame and daily walk he should group around 
him interesting characters from among the 
living. His autobiography is in fact a gal- 
lery of cabinet paintings, in which his most 
illustrious friends are sketched with that 
oint, humor, and kindly charity which adorn 
is painted works. We laugh as we read, 
and yet nothing has been set down in malice ; 
we enjoy the joke, and part company from 
his friends with hearty shake of hands, hop- 
ing to meet again. The anecdotes which 
abound in these pleasant volumes are al- 
ways pointed and telling,—touched off with 
that neatness of the hand which shows an 
artist’s skill. The following may be taken 
as a fair example of the fun and satire with 
which these pages sparkle. Coleridge had 
been lecturing on Shakspeare—had been 
spouting as usual on things in general; and 
having latterly written a tragedy which met 
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with some success, was seated in a coffee- 
room, when the following scene ensues :— 


“ He heard his name coupled with a coroner’s 
inquest, by a gentleman who was reading a news- 
paper toa friend. He asked to see the paper, 
which was handed to him with the remark that 
“it was very extraordinary that Coleridge the 
poet should have hanged himself just after the 
success of his play ; but he was always a strange 
mad fellow.’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ said Coleridge, ‘ it 
is a most extraordinary thing that he should have 
hanged himself, be the subject of an inquest, and 
yet that he should be at this moment speaking 
to you.’ The astonished stranger hoped that he 
had ‘ said nothing to hurt his feelings,’ and was 
made easy on that point. The newspaper re- 
lated that a gentleman in black had been cut 
down from a tree in Hyde-park, without money 
or papers in his pockets, his shirt being marked 
‘S. T. Coleridge;’ and Coleridge was at no 
loss to understand how this might have hap- 
pened, since he seldom travelled without losing 
a shirt or two.” 


As a writer Leslie is known favorably by 
the life of his friend Constable, and by his 
lectures published under the modest title 
“‘ Handbook for Young Painters.” His write 
ten works, as his pictures, show an humble 
aim and the disadvantage of a circumscribed 
education. He had never entered Italy, and 
the grand frescoes of the great masters were 
by him unappreciated and. unknown. Art 
was for him an elegance, a refinement, and 
enjoyment, but scarcely, as in olden times, 
an elevation and aworship. He attained to 
what he sought; his pictures happily reflect 
the simpli¢ity and the beauty of his own na- 
ture, add to the innocent delight of the fam- 
ily and the home, and, to adopt the words of 
Addison, by their “cheerfulness keep up a 
kind of day-light in the mind, and fill it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity.” Many a 
private collection in England is enriched by 
these elegant and pleasing works, and our 
readers will be glad to remember that South 
Kensington, in the Vernon and Sheepshanks 
bequests, can above all other galleries boast 
of the choicest and most numerous examples. 
When a public man departs it is some con- 
solation to find that so much of his genius 
remains as a legacy to his country. As a 
closing tribute to so true an artist and so 
good a man we would adopt the words of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, and say,---“ Leslie’s name 
must stand honored, for the prevailing pres- 
ence in his works of good taste, truth, char- 
acter, humor, grace, and kindliness, and for 
the entire absence of that vulgarity, bravado, 
self-seeking, trick and excess, which are by 
no means inseparable from great attain- 
ments in painting, and which the conditions 
of modern art are but too apt to engender 








and to foster.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
GENTLEMANLY PROFESSIONS. 

WE are all of us sufferers under the ty- 
ediny of gentility. From the moment we 
begin to dress in the morning till we retire 
again at night, we never escape from its 
sway. It haunts us as we eat and as we walk 
—it peers into our dressing-rooms and spies 
out all our daily habits. It puts chimney- 
pots on our heads, and coats of quaint and 
uncouth cut on our backs, ranks omnibuses 
as unholy things, and sets before us as the 
object of our ambition the glory of being | 
served by powdered louts arrayed in gay 
court dresses. But, being a patient people, 
we suffer all these little tyrannies gladly, es- | 
pecially as they give us the pleasure of an | 
occasional laugh at our neighbors when they | 
fail to come up to the required standard. | 
But when gentility steps out of its small do- 
main and attempts to govern the greater 
things of life, the society of the nineteenth 
century resists. It used to force aman who 
had been insulted to stand up and be shot at 
by the man who had insulted him. For some 
time past the English world has abandoned 
this medixval absurdity to the enlightened 
and advanced democracy of the West. Time 
was when it insisted that marriages should 
be a sort of heraldic partnership, in which 
each side was to bring an cee number of 
inches of pedigree into the common stock, 
and a mésalliance was looked upon as some- 
thing considerably more dishonorable than 
an adultery. But in recent times the com- 
mon sense of the community—except, of 
course, in the agricultural counties, where 
that faculty is languid—has adopted the more 
sordid view that the comfort and happiness 
of the persons immediately concerned ought 
to be principally consulted. But there is one 
department of human action over which gen- 
tility still exercises a pernicious remnant of 
of its old usurped dominion. There are still 
such things as gentlemanly professions ; and 
by an inevitable consequence, there is a great 
and growing mass of gentlemanly poverty. 

There is a large section of the educated 
portion of the community with whom the pre- 
cepts of gentility are a religious obligation 
—alaw of the Medes and Persians which al- 
tereth not. They are marked off by no dis- 
tinct line of rank, or property, or manner, 
or refinement, or even of political opinion 
—for many advanced Whigs will be found 
among their number. Intellect seems to be 
the only quality incompatible with their 
faith. Like some of the Hindoo sects, they 
worship a Goddess of Evil, whose name is 
Mrs. Grundy, and strive to propitiate her by 
ascetic and self-torturing observances of the 
convenances and the bienséances. They live 








in this world in constant fear of losing caste, 


PROFESSIONS. 


and look forward to the next with some ap- 

rehension lest the society should be mixed. 

t is one of the fundamental precepts of their 
goddess that their sons shall be brought up 
as “ gentlemen ; ” which elastic word is fur- 
ther limited by the gloss that they shall serve 
no one except the queen or the Church, or, 
if they are to receive payment for work done 
from anybody else—a practice at which the 
strictest professors of the sect look askance 
—it must be as barristers or doctors. If any 
one of them steps beyond this line, and be- 
comes a merchant, or a farmer, or a clerk in 
any but a government office, he is held to 
have degraded himself, and incurs the full 
penalty denounced by their religion against 
backsliders—a penalty so awful that none 
of them can ever be induced particularly to 
describe it, but which appears to consist prin- 
cipally in being looked down upon by the 
sect. This was all very well in the good old 
days of jobbing, when there was a berth for 
everybody and everybody for his berth. In 
those days, the magic circle of gentility was 
very limited, and the condition of the law and 
of the government made the horizon of gen- 
teel prospects very wide. Every thing went 
by favor, and therefore every thing was got 
by begging. To push your son was a polite 


euphemism which meant to beg for him. But 


there were plums in those days—real plums 
—which were worth a good deal of beggi 
and a good deal of dirt-eating, and Stick 
satisfied the hungriest when they were shaken 
down at last. Unhappily, the evil days have 
come upon us since then. The magic circle 
has infinitely widened—the spoils provided 
for the sustenance of those whom it includes 
have become infinitely scantier. The “ gen- 
tlemanly professions” are in a great meas- 
ure occupied by aspirants pressing in from 
without, who argue that because the “ caste” 
frequent them, therefore they will constitute 
an admission to the “ caste ”—an object which 
people value just as they value ugly green 
china, because it is not in everybody’s power 
to possess it. The result is, that gentility is 
beginning to be sorely pressed to satisfy the 
vulgar necessity of living. The gentlemanly 
labor-market is glutted. The supply of well- 
dressed young gentlemen looking for work 
is constantly in excess of the demand for their 
valuable services, and the artificial stimulus 
prevents the inequality from rectifying itself. 
Gentlemanly employments are becoming 
more and more overstocked, and less and less 
remunerative. Gloomier and gloomier is the 
ae ect that rises before the needy English 
idalgo with five promising sons to dispose 
of. England indeed is growing incalculably 
richer ;.but her wealth is due to manufac- 
tures, and cclonies, and commerce, and it 
is in these that they who would share in 
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it must work. Very little of that wealth | grades that are tolerably paid; and while in 


reaches the devout believer in gentlemanly 
professions. All his pasture grounds are 
drying up year by year. Success in the law 
is both rarer and less lucrative than it was, 
and what remains of it is reserved as a mar- 
riage portion for the sons-in-law of attor- 
neys. The newspapers are filled with the 
wails of the starving clergy, unable to live 
without help, and forbidden by law to help 
themselves. There are still prizes in the 
Church, no doubt; but there is no system of 
promotion by which a man without personal 
or party interest can even hope to attain a 
competence. There is nothing in this world 
so desolate as the prospects of a curate who 
has neither party leader nor rich patron to 
befriend him—in other words, of at least 
one-half of those who yearly resort to the 
church as a means of livelihood. They be- 
gin at eighty pounds a year; and an adver- 
tisement for a curate on this salary will 
a in a score of applications. Then their 
usual course is to marry and beget nine chil- 
dren; and the ultimate goal otf their ambi- 
tion is a Peel district of a hundred and fifty 
— a year. The daughters become the 

rudge governesses at ten shillings a week 
—the sons would probably be only too thank- 
ful for the clerkship which their father dis- 
dained as a loss of caste. We do not of 
course speak of the minority, who take or- 
ders from a higher motive than self-mainte- 
nance. This class of minds would probably 
look upon the wife and nine children as un- 
necessary adjuncts until they could support 
them. ‘The navy is scarcely a more cheer- 
ful prospect for the poor wretch who has not 
interest to push him on. A station in the 
Bight of Benin, a broken constitution, and 
a lieutenant’s half-pay is the reward to which 
hundreds have been conducted by the boy- 
ish desire of wearing epaulets. Of course, 
the navy has more to offer in time of war. 
A lucky captain may make a small fortune 
out of prizes ; and if he fails, he may at least 
comfort himself with such solace as patriotic 
reflections can afford. But the broken- 
hearted, threadbare, half-pay officer, who 
may be met with in almost every country 
town in England, has known very little of 
war. The army is wholly beside the ques- 
tion, because it is now admitted to be a pas- 
time for the rich and a sustenance for the 

oor. It is notorious that a man cannot 
ive upon his pay, and if he could, he must 
buy the privilege of doing so at a price 
larger than the pay is worth. If a man has 
only £6000 he had far better invest it in Ru- 
pee five per cent than in buying the steps up 
to acoloneley. Of diplomacy it is also need- 
less to say much. It is only the higher 





some embassies, such as St. Petersburg, it 
is a well-understood thing that the salary is 
not adequate to the expenses, in others a 
minister can only save by exposing himself 
to constant disparagement for «inhospitality 
and stinginess. 
The government and the church are not 
to blame for the scanty pittances with which 
they secure for their service the best talents 
and energy of the country. Like prudent 
employers, they refuse to give higher pay 
than the state of the labor market exacts. 
So long as there are hundreds of foolish 
oung men willing to enter upon a desolate 
ife and a hopeless career, and to esteem 
themselves adequately paid by that arbitrary 
seal of respectability whith costs nothing to 
the giver and in no way benefits the receiver, 
so long they would be equally foolish if they 
offered higher terms. But the system is far 
from working well, though they cannot be 
held responsible for its defects. Compelled 
by the phantom of "prreage the men en- 
dure to go on with all the miseries of a ca- 
reer which promises them nothing; but they 
arenotcontented. The patriarchal but starv- 
ing curate, the despairing lieutenant in an 
unwholesome station, the gray-headed gov- 
ernment clerk who has risen by gradual pro- 
motion to the pinnacle of three hundred 
pounds a year, have all had early friends 
who were less trammelled by gentility, and 
who, in colonial or commercial life, have 
grown fat upon their freedom. They forget 
that their pay has been according to con- 
tract, supplemented with the rations of gen- 
tility for which they bargained, for their 
early illusions as to its value have probably 
been modified ; and they vent their wrath at 
the disheartening contrast in bitter maledic- 
tions against the ingratitude of their coun- 
try. These grumblers do not make efficient 
servants. They are apt to look on their en- 
gagement as a Shylock’s covenant, and not 
to give a drop of service beyond what is 
written in the teed and the cleverer and 
the more ambitious they are, the bitterer their 
discontent at finding that what they call their 
devotion to their country has distanced them 
in the race of life. It is one of the evils of 
the new system of tompetition, that this 
class of sullen malcontents is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish. The dulness 
that used to reign in government offices was 
thickskinnedand complacent, and penetrated 
to the last with a thankful conviction of its 
own intense respectability. With so much 
of conscious dignity to reward them, the 
older race of clerks were patient of scanty 
salaries; but this delusion is not likely to 








prevail with the sharper wits whom the com- 
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petitive examinations are bringing into the 
The gentility superstition will drive 


offices. 
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| would confer, no one would be satisfied with 
_government pay as it is now, either in the 


even clever lads into the dismal career of a | civil or military services. It would no doubt 


government clerkship; but it will hardly, 
when they are middle-aged men, comfort 
them for what they have done. Of course 
all this discontent would be removed if a 
healthier feeling prevailed as to the choice 
of an occupation. If professions were se- 
lected without any regard to the caste they 


| be an acute suffering to. Mr. Gladstone to be 
| obliged to raise his estimates; but the na- 
‘tion would be the gainer. The exchequer 
might suffer for a time from the necessity of 
greater liberality, but a hearticr and more 
| genuine service would more than make up 
| the loss. 








QvuEeEN VICTORIA AND Presipent Bu- 
CHANAN.— President Buchanan to Queen Vic- 
toria.—To her Majesty Queen Victoria,—I have 
learned from the public journals that the Prince 
of Wales is about to visit your Majesty’s North 
American dominions. Should it be the inten- 
tion of his Royal Highness to extend his visit to 
the United States I need not say how happy I 
should beto give him a cordial welcome to 
Washington. You may be well assured that 
everywhere in this country he will be greeted by 
the American people in such a manner as can- 
not fail to prove gratifying to your Majesty. In 
this they will manifest their deep sense of your 
domestic virtues, as well as their convictions of 
your merits as a wise, patriotic, and constitu- 
tional sovereign.— Your Majesty’s most obedient 
servant, JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Washington, June 4, 1860. 


QvueEN Victoria To PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 
Buckingham Palace, June 22, 1860. 

My Good Friend,—I have been much grati- 
fied at the feelings which prompted you to write 
to me, inviting the Prince of Wales to come to 
Washington. He intends to return from Can- 
ada through the United States; and it will af- 
ford him great pleasure to have an opportunity 
of testifying to you in person that these feelings 
are fully reciprocated by him. He will thus be 
able, at the same time, to mark the respect which 
he entertains for the chief magistrate of a great 
and friendly state and kindred nation. 

The Prince of Wales will drop all royal state 
on leaving my dominions, and travel under the 
name of Lord Renfrew, as he has done when 
travelling on the continent of Europe. 

The Prince Consort wishes to be kindly re- 
membered to you. 

I remain, ever your good friend, 

Victoria R. 





Chateaubriand’s sister, the Countess de Mar- 
igny, whose one hundredth birthday was noticed 
some weeks ago as having made a sensation at 
Dinan, died at that place July 17. 


Minp anp Martrter.—Isaac Taylor, in his 
Physical Theory of Another Life (ed. Bell and 
Daldy, 1857), p. 17, says :— 


“The doctrine of the materialist, if it were 
followed out to its extreme consequences, and 
consistently held, is plainly atheistic, and is 
therefore incompatible with any and with every 
form of religious belief. It is so because, in af- 
firming that mind is nothing more than the product 
of animal organization, it excludes the belief of 
a pure and uncreated mind—the cause of all 
things ; for if there be asupreme mind, absolutely 
independent of matter, then, unquestionably, 
there may be created minds, also independent.” 

To this it may be added, that a person who 
asserts that mind is the secretion of the brain, 
may be placed on the same level as a man who 
declares that one of Beethoven’s Sonatas is the 
secretion of the piano. 

JOHN Pavin PHILLIPS. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Messrs. W. and G. Young, of Leith, sent out 
in some of their vessels engaged in the Green- 
land whale fishery, harpoons poisoned with prus- 
sic acid. This was so arranged that as the line 
was drawn tight, the poison was injected into 
the wound made by the harpoon. One ship so 
provided met with a fine whale. The harpoorf 
was deeply and skilfully buried in its body; 
the leviathan immediately “ sounded,” or dived 
perpendicularly downwards, but in a very short 
time the rope relaxed, and the whale rose to the 
surface quite dead; but the men were so ap- 
palled by the terrific effect of the poisoned 
— that they declined to use any more of 
them. 





Roman Catholics seem to consider that va- 
riety in the form of worship of the blessed Virgin 
is a test of devotion; she is our “ Lady of Char- 
ity,” our “ Lady of Victories,” and a thousand 
other names, and now it is announced that anew 
mode of devotion is invented under the style of 
our ‘* Lady of the Legion of Honor.” 
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From The Economist. 
The Sources of the Nile: being a General 
Survey of the Basin of that River, and 
¥. its Head-Streams ; with the History of 
ilotic Discovery. By Charles T. Beke, 
Ph.D. James Madden. 


THE volume before us is based on an 
essay “‘On the Nile and its Tributaries,” 
contributed by Dr. Beke to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at the close of the year 
1846, and on various subsequent papers 
which bring down the history of these geo- 
graphical investigations to the present time. 
‘The last few years, as Dr. Beke points out, 
have been marked rather by an intelligent 
and consistent reconstruction of the map of 
the district in accordance with ascertained 
information than by any great accession of 
geographical facts. The result has been the 
establishment of what Dr. Beke claims as a 
special theory of his own. “ The principal 
mountain system of Africa,” he observes, 
*¢is now found to extend from north to south, 
in proximity to the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, instead of running across the conti- 
nent from east to west, as shown in all maps, 
both ancient and modern, excepting only 
those recently constructed, in which the 
‘Mountains of the Moon’ are laid down in 
accordance with my views.” Amore impor- 
tant result from this theory was pointed out 
to her majesty’s government by Dr. Beke as 
long ago as 1852. The vast continent of 
Africa has hitherto “ remained, as it were, a 
sealed book ” to civilized Europe, and this 
has been attributed to its “ arid and inhos- 
pitable chaiacter, its want of navigable rivers, 
and the barbarism of its inhabitants. But, 
active as all these causes may have been, 
and still continue to be, recent discoveries 
have shown that they are far from being true 
to the extent generally attributed to them ; 
for it is now demonstrated that Africa pos- 
sesses fertile and genial regions, large riv- 
ers and lakes, and an immense population, 
which, if not civilized, is yet to a consider- 
able extent endowed with kindly manners, 
humane dispositions, and industrious hab- 
its.” 


“ The fundamental cause,” Dr. Beke proceeds 
to say, ‘‘ of the erroneous notions prevalent re- 
specting Africa, is that Europeans have always 
approached that continent in a wrong direction. 
‘Towards the north, the districts skirting the 
Mediterranean Sea are cut off from the other 
portions of the continents by the rainless sands 
of the great Desert ; towards the west, the cli- 
mate truly exercises those baneful influences on 
European constitutions which have stamped 
their mark on the rest of the continent; towards 
the south, the forms of the peninsula, which 
there runs almost to a point, prevents ready ac- 
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north. On all these sides, however, have we 
during centuries persisted in our endeavors to 
penetrate inwards, while the east coast has been 
unattempted and remained almost totally un- 
known. And yet it is in this direction that the 
interior of intertropical Africa is approachable 
with the greatest facility. 

“Of the physical character and climate of 
Eastern Africa a general outline is given in my 
‘Essay on the Nile and its Tributaries ;’ and I 
cannot do better than repeat, on the present oc- 
casion, the concluding remarks there made on 
the subject: ‘ This survey of the physical char- 
acter of the plateau of Eastern Africa cannot 
be concluded without special attention being di- 
rected to a most important practical result which 
it affords. It is, that the eastern coast of. that 
continent presents facilities for the exploration 
of the interior very superior to those possessed 
by the western coast. For, when the narrow 
belt of low land along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean—which, from its general dryness, arising 
from the absence of large rivers, is far from un- 
healthy at most seasons of the ycar—is once 
passed, and the eastern edge of the elevated 
table land is attained, a climate is met with 
which is not merely congenial to European con- 
stitutions, but is absolutely more healthy than 
that of most countries. I speak from the ex- 
perience of upwards of two years passed on the 
high land under circumstances any thing but fa- 
vorable. Here,—that is to say, on the edge of 
the elevated plateau, and not in the low desert 
country along the sea coast,—settlers might take 
up their permanent residence, without apprehen- 
sions as to the effects of the climate at any pe- 
riod of the year; while travellers might wait in 
safety, and even with advantage to their health, 
till suitable opportunities should present them- 
selves for penetrating westward into the interior ; 
and, in the event of their having to retrace their 
steps, they would only return upon a healthy 
and delightful country, where they might remain 
till the proper season should arrive for their jour- 
ney down to the coast. On the other hand, the 
climate of the western coast, even far inland, is 
notoriously such, that few can long withstand its 
baneful influences ; while a traveller is necessi- 
tated to press forwards, whatever may be the 
time of the year, whatever the condition of the 
country, whatever even his state of health. And 
should he from sickness or any other unforescen 
circumstance, be compelled to abandon his jour- 
ney, he must do so with the painful knowledge, 
that the further he retrogrades the more un- 
healthy are the districts which he has to traverse, 
and the less likelihood there is of his ever reach- 
ing the coast, more fatal than all the rest.’ ” 


The ancients, as Dr. Beke, following the 
steps of Heeren, points out, were. well ac- 
quainted with the fact now only beginning 
to be recognized by the modern world. Com- 
merce has left the footprints of her former 
achievements in “a chain of ruins extending 
from the shores of the Indian Ocean to the 
Mediterranean.” And with commerce have 





cess to the vast internal regions further to the 


been introduced to a considerable extent the 
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ideas of religious faith which are prevalent | 


in these districts. 


“ As regards Africa, the fact is indisputable— 
and it is one which is pregnant with inferences 
—that the greatest movement of the population 
is from west to east and from east to west ; pil- 
grims from the remotest regions of Western 
and North-Western Africa traversing the entire 
breadth of the continent, on their way to and 
from the Caaba and the tomb of their prophet 
and lawgiver. And this, indeed, is the road 
which has unalterably been trodden during 
countless ages ; for it existed long before the 
time of Mohammed, who merely dedicated to 
the worship of the one true God the world-re- 
nowned fane of the idols of the Sabeans. 

“The pilgrims who frequent Mecca are al- 
most of necessity merchants trading from place 
to place as the sole means of enabling them to 
perform their journey. And it is by the same 
simple means that the Mohammedan religion 
has attained its great development throughout 
Central Africa ;—not by any zealous and expen- 
sive, or indeed intentional, propagandism, but 
by the casual communication between these 
Moslem merchant pilgrims and the rude Pagans 
through whose countries their route happens to 
pass. The strict outward devotional forms of 
the Mohammedans, and their constant mixing 
up of religious invocations in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of life, are no doubt mainly instrumental 
in bringing about these results.” 


The name of Mohammed has been intro- 
duced into regions wholly ignorant of his 
divine claims, simply by the chant of the 
native Pagans who towed the vessels on the 
Nile, caught up from the Mussulman crews. 

In speaking of the sources of the Nile, 
Dr. Beke uses the expression in the most 
general sense, “as meaning all the head- 
streams that take their rise at the extreme 
limits of the basin of that river, along the 
water-parting between it and the contermin- 
ous basins of other African rivers flowing 
towards the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, the 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean, or (as in 
the case of some Asiatic, American, and also 
other African rivers) forming separate inland 
hydrographical systems unconnected with 
the ocean.” Proceeding with this under- 
standing, our author points first to the re- 
markable fact that— 


“For a distance of more than thirteen hun- 
dred geographical miles from the Mediterranean, 
into which it discharges its waters by several 
mouths, this mighty river, the largest of the 
African continent, and probably unsurpassed in 
length by any river in the whole world, is a 
single stream. Fed by the copious rains of the 


tropics collected by its innumerable head-streams 
in the south, it is able to contend with the burn- 
ing‘sun and the scarcely less burning sands of 
Nubia and Egypt throughout this extent of 
country, without the aid of a single tributary ;— 
a phenomenon presented by no other river. 
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“ A peculiarity of the Nile scarcely less singu- 
|lar, is that for upwards of six hundred and fifty 
geographical miles above the point just men- 
tioned or in all full two thousand miles from its 
mouths, the river receives no affluent whatever 
on its left or western side. On its eastern side, 
however, within the same limits, it receives three 
tributaries, the Atbara, the Bahr-cl-Azrek or 
Blue River, and the Sobat or Telfi, having their 
origin in the elevated table land of Abessinia.” 


The first of these branches, called also the 
*¢ Bahr-el-Aswad or the Black River,” from 
the quantity of black earth brought down by 
it during the rains, “ is most important, be- 
cause it contributes the largest amount of 
the slime which manures and fertilizes the 
land of Egypt.” The third great tributary 
of the Nile—of which the Sobat is a feeder 
—known generally as the “ Bahr-el-Abyad, 
or White River,” “is of great magnitude, 
and is said to contribute to the river nearly 
a moiety of its waters.” Its main stream 
might, however, rather, according to Dr. 
Beke, be called the “ Black River,” on ac- 
count of the color of its filthy, stagnant, un- 
wholesome water. The watcr of the Sobat, 
on the other hand, is stated to be actually 
white. After devoting separate chapters to 
the description of the Black, Blue, and White 
Rivers, with their respective feeders, and 
tracing historically the knowledge we have 
been able to obtain respecting each of them, 
Dr. Beke arrives at his critical chapter en- 
titled ‘“‘ The True Nile and its Sources.” As 
we decline taking upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of so important a communication, we 
will quote the author’s own words :— 


‘There are two rules for determining which 
of the various head-streams of a river is entitled 
to be regarded as its upper course, and conse- 
quently to bear the name borne by the united 
stream lower down. The one rule is theoretical 
or natural, the other is practical or conventional. 
By the former the greater length and size and 
the general direction of the valley or basin of 
the river are the main considerations. By the 
latter it is the first acquaintance which the in- 
habitants or discoverers of the valley of the main 
stream may make with one of its branches (or 
the converse), that causes-the name of the for- 
mer to be carried over to the latter. 

“In the case of the great river of Africa it 
fortunately happens, that through the far greater 
portion of its course both rules are applicable; 
the direct and main stream having been the first 
known and first explored. Herodotus and all 
writers anterior to Ptolemy concur in describing 
the Nile as coming from the west, and the first 
explorers on record, namely, Nero’s two cen- 
turions, passing by the mouths of the Astobaras 
or Atbara, the Astapus or Abai, and the Asta- 
sobas or Sobat,—all three affluents of the Nile 
on its right or eastern bank,—penetrated up the 
main-stream, in a direction always tending tow- 
ards the west, as far as the ninth parallel of north 
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latitude the river there still coming from the 
west or south-west. Thus far, it is manifest, 
theory and practice went hand in hand. 

“From this point Claudius Ptolemy takes of 
the description of the river; and since his time 
the sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the 
Moon, with their snows, lakes, and cannibals, 
have been prominent and established features of 
African geography.” 


Here, unfortunately, facts end and conjec- 
ture alone remains. The last pages of Dr. 
Beke’s volume are, we must say, rather dis- 
appointing to those who have been led on 
to that point by his somewhat too solemn 

refatory axioms. The existence of these 

unar mountains is, we believe, still strenu- 
ously denied. All the learned geographer 
is able to say is :— 


“Tt is, however, of little avail to reason on 
insufficient data. ‘This alone is certain,—that 
all the head-streams of the Nile must be thor- 
oughly explored before it would be in our power 
to finally and irrevocably to decide which among 
them is entitled to the designation of the Source 
of the Nile. Till then we must remain content 
to own, with the poet— 

“<« Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulili, 

Nee licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre.’” 


Whether, therefore, the “ Tubiri,” or the 
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years of age, with whom the traveller lived 
several months in the most intimate friend- 
ship at Gondar, and from whose mouth he 
received some minute and circumstantial 
details respecting certain works, constructed 
in Shoa, by Lalibala, king of Abessinia, for 
the purpose of turning into or towards the 
Indian Ocean certain head-streams of the 
Nile within that kingdom.” 


“Half a century ago, Mr. Salt was led to 
doubt the tale, in consequence of the assurance 
given him by a native scribe, who had personally 
known Bruce in Abessinia, that Emmaha Yésus 
never visited Gondar during that traveller’s stay 
there, and from the fact that no account of that 
priuce’s alleged visit is to be found in Bruce’s 
original memoranda, where it could hardly have 
failed to be recorded. Since Salt’s time, the 
kingdom of Shoa has been visited by several 
Europeans, myself among the number; and it 
is now known, as an historical fact, that the 
reign of Emmaha Yésus, the great-grandfather 
of the late King Sshela Seldssye, lasted from 
1742 to 1774; so that, in the year 1770, when 
Bruce pretends to have known that prince at 
Gondar, as a young man between twenty-six 
and twenty-eight years, who had brought tribute 
from his father as a vassal of the emperor, Em- 
maha Yésus had himself been upwards of twenty- 
eight years seated on the throne of the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Shoa. It might be shown that 








“‘ Sobat,” or any other of the feeders of the 
“White River” is to be considered as rep- 
resenting the ultimate head-stream of the 
Nile,—and in what exact district, lake, or 
moon-mountains the “source” of the “ Nile” 
is to be found,—remain as much as ever un- 
decided questions, although undoubtedly Dr. 
Beke’s volume simplifies the matter by re- 
ducing the points which have to be discussed 
within a definite and comparatively narrow 
compass, and extinguishing those claims 
which are entirely beside the question. 
Much of the interest of his volume con- 
sists in the subjects incidentally discussed. 
Among these, the possibility of turning the 
course of the waters of the Nile away from 
Egypt and discharging them into the Red 
Sea is one of the most curious. “In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, it was a 
matter of popular belief in Europe that the 
king of Abessinia could prevent the Nile 
from flowing down into Egypt, and that the 
ruler of the latter country had in conse- 
quence to pay him a large yearly tribute.” 
Dr. Beke is extremely hostile throughout 
his volume to the celebrated traveller Bruce, 
whom he accuses, on the alleged authority 
of that traveller’s own journals, of wilful 
misstatements and pure inventions in his 
published works. On the point of turning 
the Nile, he brands as apocryphal a story 
alleged by Bruce to have been told him “ by 
Emmaha Yésus, Prince of Shoa, a young 





the description so elaborately given by Bruce, 
on the pretended report of Emmaha Yésus, of 
the gigantic works constructed by King Lalibala 


| in the vicinity of Lake Zuwdi in Southern Abes- 
— is simply a romance. But it is needless 


to pursue the subject. It is merely requisite to 
remark that, so intimately has Bruce's cireum- 
stantial narrative associated King Lalibala and 
Lake Zuwai with the traditional history, and so 
thoroughly have, on his authority, those two 
ideas become blended with the primary one, that 
subsequent travellers and writers have taken 
their connection for granted, and have treated 
the subject as if Bruce’s fallacious commentary 





man between twenty-six and twenty-eight | 


were an integral and essential portion of the 
original tradition. 

“The time has however arrived when the 
whole of these erroneous notions may be dis- 
carded. The Astaboras, Atbara or Tdkkazye, 
is the ‘ Nile’ of Elmazin, Cantacuzene and Al- 
buquerque: and the channel by which its waters 
might he made to pass into the Red Sea is 
Artemidorus’ ‘ branch’ of that river, or the lower 
course of the Khor-el-Gash. 

“At the present day the plain country lying 
on the eastern side of the Atbara, formerly sub- 
ject to the Axumite or Ethiopian monarchs, is 
occupied by tribes of doubtful origin, who con- 
tinue to avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
by the physical character of the land, for divert- 
ing the course of the river flowing through it, 
and preventing its waters from reaching the re- 
gions lying lower down the stream; though in 
this instance it is not the Atbara itself, but the 
Khor-el-Gash, on which the operation is per- 
| formed. 

““M. Ferdinand Werne, who in 1840 accom- 
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anied the Turco-Egyptian army uuder Ahmed , might by similar means be turned into the bed 


asha in its campaign against Taka and the 
neighboring districts, gives, in his published rela- 
tion of the expedition, a circumstantial account 
of an attempt made by the pasha, at the sug- 
gestion of Mohammed Ehle, one of the native 
chiefs, to dam up the Khor-el-Gash near Kassela- 
el-Lus, and to turn its waters into the Atbara. 
The attempt failed, from the works having been 
badly constructed ; but the particulars recorded 
by M. Werne sufficiently prove the practicability 
of the undertaking under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

‘‘ But if, as it appears from M. Werne’s state- 
ment and from what we otherwise know of the 
extremely level character of the country, the 

, waters of the Khor-el-Gash may be turned into 
the Atbara by means of a mere embankment 
and canal, the converse must be likewise prac- 
ticable ; that is to say, the waters of the Atbara 





of the Khor-el-Gash ; or to express it more dis- 
tinetly, they might be discharged into the plain 
country of ‘Taka, over which (as has been shown 
in a preceding page) the waters from the Abes- 
sinian highlands spread themselves during the 
rains, and from whence, at Fillik, they pass 
away by two different outlets, the one into the 
Atbara itself lower down its course, and the 
other down the valley leading towards the Red 
Sea near Suwakin; and the one of those two 
outlets being closed, the entire waters would of 
necessity pass away by the other.” 


From these extracts, it will be seen that 
to those who are interested in tracing out 
what we may call the natural routes of com- 
merce, Dr. Beke has contributed a volume 
which will be a welcome book of reference 
and a trustworthy guide. 





Tue American people are not a polite race, 
not very refined in their manners, nor very con- 
genial in feeling with the denizens of the old 
world, but they are essentially, in their own 
phraseology, a go a-head people. They always 
contrive to weather upon us in all that pertains 
to competition or “ battles by land and fights by 
sea.” If not by downright fair means yet by 
some means or other, the Yankees always find a 
way to whip Johnny Bull. They taught us that 
18-pound shot would not knock about a ship after 
the fashion of 24-pound shot; they let us into a 
secret (I know it is a sore subject) as regards a 
flat sail and a long hollow bow in yachts, they 
laughed at our disaster at Balaklava, and asked 
where were our revolvers, and told us that a 
body of Yankee cavalry 600 strong, if called 
upon to make that charge, would have fired 
3,600 shots upon the enemy at a distance where 
missing was impossible, however they did full 
justice to the desperate valor of ourmen. They 
also claim for their war authorities more sagacity 
than our people possess, in having armed them 
with Colt’s revolvers in the Mexican war some 
ten years before the commencement of the Rus- 
sian war, at which time that terrible weapon was 
absolutely unknown in England. Again, over 
comes a Yankee with half a dozen American-bred 
race horses, and as opposed to all England, walks 
off with the great Newmarket Cesarewitch and 
Goodwood stakes, and has lately been first fa- 
* vorite for the same operation at Goodwood. 
These American horses appear as cute as pos- 
sums or coons. They run last at so many races 
that you begin to believe them to be as slow as 
tortoises, when, without its being at all ac- 
counted for, they run fast enough to beat all the 
horses that have beaten them. Waal, I guess 
Jonathan whipped us with big frigates, still, 
mind you, with frigate against frigate, so now 





he has produced a big giant, who nearly knocked 
and choked the life out of our small champion. 
Still, Tom Sayers was our pugilistic champion, 
and, thanks to his bull-dog propensities, is not 
to be choked off even by a giant; and as one 
frigate rates with another, so one fistic champion 
rates as a match for another, and thus Jonathan 
goes a-head. In the Crimea the American re- 
volver pistol, or our improvement upon it, was 
denied to our men, but purchased by our offi- 
cers at their own cost. We went through the 
East Indian rebellion with no sign of improve- 
ment in our cavalry weapons until the eleventh 
hour, when at last a regiment of hussars got re- 
volvers, and their previously bloodless victories 
ceased, and sanguinary onslaughts were made 
on the flying foe by a weapon which proved as 
destructive in the hands of our men, when they 
got it, as in the hands of the Americans.—Ez- 
aminer. 





Ar the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Mr. Edwin Chadwick read a paper on 
“The Economical results of Military Drill at 
Schools,” in which he alluded to the importance 
of children, both boys and girls, being instructed 
in the art of swimming, and mentioned that her 
Majesty had taught all her children to swim, and 
that the Princess Royal was a capital swimmer. 
Last year two thousand deaths were occasioned 
by drowning. 





The Augsburg Gazette states that the interna- 
tional congress of chemists, which was to have 
been heldslast spring, is definitely fixed to meet 
at Carlsruhe on the 3d of September. Letters 
of invitation have been addressed to all eminent 
chemists, and especially to professors of chem- 
istry in public schools and colleges. 
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THE GLACIERS 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS.* 


One of the most remarkable, as it is one 
of the most wholesome, peculiarities of our 
time is the constantly increasing recognition 
of the value and dignity of that body which 
our forefathers regarded as little better than 
a corrupt and humiliating drag upon the soul. 
Partly from the severity of the struggle for 
existence in which aspirants to distinction in 
every calling are engaged, and the conse- 
quent necessity for a close analysis of the el- 
ements of.suacess, and partly from increased 
attention to the truths of physical science, 
the corpus sanum is rapidly vindicating its 
claim to be considered of at least equal im- 
portance with the mens sana. A popular 
and influential school of modern theologians 
requires muscularity as well as meekness in 
candidates for the Kingdom of Heaven; and 
in science the same manly and vigorous 
spirit has evoked that sect of muscular phi- 
losophers whose best-known church is the 
Alpine Club, and whose mightiest evangel 
up to the present time is assuredly the work 
before us, ¢ 

‘An ingenious speculator, indeed, might de- 
velop the parallel between the ecclesiastical 
and the scientific sects to a great length. 
The difficulties and obstacles which the Alps 
present to a scientific explorer are of a very 
similar order to those which a poaching vil- 
lage on the borders of the New Forest, or a 
parish in the Potteries, offer to a reforming 
rector. To reclaim the brutalized flock, to 
develope the germs of moral beauty and 
order which lie within their rugged souls, in- 
finite Greek, the deepest acquaintance with 
theology, and even the milder Christian 
graces are of little worth, if unaccompanied 
by that enduring energy and iron will whose 
existence is incompatible with real physical 
weakness and insignficance. In like man- 
ner, the absent, meditative, sage type of phi- 
losopher would fare but ill among the moun- 
tains. Even if a crevasse did not swallow 
him at an early stage of his studies, the first 
few hours spent among the “ ponts,” or 
amidst the promiscuous solid angles of a mo- 
raine, would strand him hopelessly winded, 
dizzy, and foot-sore, long before his intellect 
had come within reach of the facts whose 
significance it would fain master. 

So far as we can gather from much read- 
ing and a little personal experience, an Al- 
pine explorer should combine as nearly as 

ossible the distinctive peculiarities of Mr. 

araday and Mr. Thomas Sayers. Quick of 

* The Glacier's of the Alps. Being a Narrative 
of Excursions and Ascents ; an Account of the Or- 
igin and Phenomena of Glaciers ; and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which they are re- 
lated. By John Tyndall. London: Murray. 1860. 
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eye and steady of limb, his body should be 
composed of muscular fibres (and not too 
many of them), with just enough bone for 
levers, and just enough skin to cover the 
bones. He should be provided with diges- 
tive organs competent to extract ‘the im- 
mense amount of physical force expressed by 
four ounce’ of bread and ham ” so completely 
as to carry him all day and anywhere; he 
should be able to find sitting on a knife edge 
of rock, with a few thousand feet of precipice 
on either hand, rather tonic and invigorating 
than otherwise ; and yet his mind should be 
stored with the latest results of physical sci- 
ence, of vigorous logic, fertile in the imagin- 
ation of theoretical conceptions, and subtle 
in devising experimental tests of their valid- 
ity. To say that such a pheenix as this ever 
existed might be too much; but De Saus- 
sure, had he been a little more of an athlete, 
would have nearly realized our ideal, and 
among living men, Professor Tyndall, so far 
as our knowledge goes, approximates most 
nearly to it. Holding a place in the front 
rank of men of science, we imagine that 
among Alpine explorers he has a right to the 
belt (if there be one), no one but himself 
having threaded the seracs of the Glacier du 
Géant without a guide, or stood alone upon 
the summit of Monte Rosa. Much was to 
be expected from the work of one so qual- 
ified to speak of the glaciers of the Alps, and 
much will be found in it. 

Professor Tyndall intimates that he at first 
intended to address himself to youthful read- 
ers; and, though his book is now laden with 
grave and weighty scientific discussions, a 
certain vigorous simplicity of style lightens 
its pages, and its boyish, sometimes (if we 
may be pardoned for saying so) almost heed- 
less love of adventure—its genuine warmth of 
appreciation for all forms of natural beauty, 
from the “ awful rose of dawn” to the rosy 
cream-and-strawberry maiden of La Cascade 
—appeals forcibly to all the youth that is 
left under the crust of one’s manhood. In- 
deed, the first part of the work, which mainly 
consists of a personal narrative of the events 
of the various excursions in which were col- 
lected the materials for the successive me- 
moirs wherein the author has embodied his 
views, is full of pleasant and stirring epi- 
sodes. On moral grounds, we object to the 
evisceration of a good book, and therefore 
we refer those who enjoy such reading to 
the book itself; but there is one story we must 

uote for the advantage of our numerous po- 
litical readers. Professor Tyndall is trying 
to go to sleep :— 


“ Sometimes I dozed ; but always as this was 
about to deepen into positive sleep, it was rudely 
awakened by the clamor of a group of pigs 
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which occupied the ground-floor of our dwelling. 
The object of cach individual was to secure for | 
himself the maximum amount of heat, and hence | 
the outside members were incessantly trying to | 
become inside ones. It was the struggle of 
Radical and Conservative among the pachy- | 
derms, the politics being determined by the ac- | 


cident of position.” | 


We trust that Dr. Tyndall is incapable of | 
slily introducing a sarcastic allegory into a) 
scientific work, but really the scene might 
as well be laid at Westminster as on the 
Gebatsch Alp. 

The second part of the Glaciers of the, 
Alps, however, is that which will attract the | 
most attention from that considerable and 
increasing class of readers who take a scien- 
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that of a fluid. But Monseigneur Rendu— 
while stating the fact in language which for 
thoroughly scientific clearness and definition 
has not been surpassed by any subsequent 
writer —fully perceived and admitted the 
difficulty of reconciling the riverlike move- 


jment of a glacier with the known physical 


properties of ice. Subsequent observers, 
such as Agassiz and Forbes, gave a more 
definite numerical expression of the law of 
motion enunciated by Rendu, but it cannot 
be said that they offered any explanation 
of it. Take, for instance, the well-known 
‘viscous theory.” If ice could have been 
shown to possess those properties which dis- 
tinguish a viscous body from an ordinary 
fluid, such viscosity of its component sub- 





tific interest in Alpine phenomena, and more 


stance might have been adduced with jus- 


particularly in the great problems connected tice as the property upon which the peculiar 
with the structure and mode of motion of | mode of motion of a glacier depended. The 


glaciers. In order to understand Professor | viscosity in short, would have ‘ explained” - 


Tyndall’s relation to these much discussed 
questions, we must bring before our minds 
what was the state of knowledge and of 
opinion on glacier matters in the year 1856, 
when a chance suggestion led him to devote 
himself to these investigations. It had been 
positively ascertained that a glacier moves ; 
that its centre moves faster than its sides ; 
and that in many other respects the behav- 
ior of a glacier is curiously analogous to that 
of a fluid in motion. It was known that the 
ice of the middle and lower part of a glacier 
presents a peculiar “ veined ” or “ ribboned” 
structure, and it was certain that this “ blue 
veined” ice was in some way produced by 
the modification of the white vesicular ice 
of the upper regions, which again proceeded 
from the névé, the result of the successive 
snowfalls in the highest parts of the moun- 
tains. Finally, what may be termed the ac- 
cidents of a glacier, such as the stone tables 
and the “ moulins,” had been more or less 
clearly accounted for, and the so-called “ dirt 
bands ” had been to a great extent accurately 
described. Each of the eminent observers— 
De Saussure, Rendu, Agassiz, and Forbes— 
by whose labors these facts had been estab- 
lished, had promulgated his own theoretical 
views as to their significance ; but no candid 
and competent person will say that in the 
year 1856 cither the mode of motion or the 
structure of glaciers had been explained, if 
to the word explanation we attach its only 
legitimate meaning—the deduction of the 
phenomena exhibited by a body from its as- 
certained physical properties and the known 
laws of operation of the forces which act 
upon it. 

As Professor Tyndall clearly proves, the 
late Bishop of Annecy was the first to point 
out the wonderful similarity which obtains 
between the mode of motion of a glacier and 


| the henomena of glacicr-motion. But since 
|ice, however examined, obstinately refused 
to exhibit a single trace of those properties 
which distinguish a viscous body from a 
brittle solid, on the one hand, and a fluid on 
| the other, the assertion that the mode of 
‘motion of a glacier depends upon its viscos- 
‘ity involved a purely gratuitous hypothesis. 
In other words, the motion of the glacier 
was explained by assuming ice to possess a 
| property not a trace of whose existence could 
|be deménstrated. The viscous theory was 
| helped out of these difficulties by various 
| suppositions. At one time, it was suggested 
| that a glacier is full of capillary cracks filled 
with water, and that the main agent in pro- 
pelling it is hydrostatic pressure—at an- 
other, that its parts slide past one another, 
and are re-united by the conjoined effects of 
‘time and cohesion.” But the capillary fis- 
sures do not exist, and it has yet to be shown 
that time and cohesion are as potent in giv- 
ing firmness to a glacier as they undoubt- 
edly are in consolidating a theory. In like 
manner the veined structure had been ac- 
counted for as a result of the original strati- 
fication of the névé. It had been ascribed to 
the filling of glacier fissures with water, and 
the subsequent freezing of that water; and 
finally, to the re-union, by “time and cohe- 
sion,” of the opposed faces of incipient fis- 
sures, resulting from the differential motion 
of parts of the glacier upon one another. 
Bat the observations or experiments neces- 
sary to prove the competency of any one of 
these supposed causes to produce the effect 
assigned to it were, and are, totally want- 
ing. Again, the “dirt bands,” so well ob- 
served and described by Forbes, had been 
supposed to arise from the retention of dirt 
throughout certain transverse zones of the 
glacier, in which the superficial ice presented 
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an especially porous structure; but not a 
single observation existed to prove the exist- 
ence of the assumed peculiar porosity, nor 
have subsequent observers been eunbied to 
find it. 

In the year 1856, therefore, ample scope 
existed for any one who was disposed to de- 
vote himself to the experimental investiga- 
tion of the three great problems involved in 
the glacier question. Those problems were 
—1. In virtue of what experimentally de- 
monstrable physical property is that emi- 
nently brittle body, ice, capable of moving 
like a semi-fluid mass when subjected to a 
great vis @ tergo? 2. By what experimen- 
tally demonstrable physical properties of ice 
can the veined structure be accounted for? 
3. What are the conditions on which the de- 
velopment of dirt bands in a glacier depends? 
To all these questions Professor Tyndall of- 
fers answers which, at any rate, possess the 
merit of definiteness and of being open to 
the test of direct experiment and observation. 
A glacier, he tells us, behaves, so far as its 
motion is concerned, as a semi-fluid, be- 
cause of that wonderful power of regelation, 
originally discovered by Mr. Faraday, which 
all ice possesses, and in virtue of which, 
whenever two pieces of ice at a temperature 
near the freezing point are brought into 
contact, they immediately freeze together. 
Hence, under these conditions, a mass of 
ice mends as fast as it is broken ; and, how- 
ever crushed and distorted, regains its solid- 
ity, so that it may be moulded under a Bra- 
mah’s press into all sorts of shapes. But a 
glacier valley is a gigantic mould, and its 
icy contents, impelled by the stupendous 
weight of the névé and ice of the higher re- 

ions, are slowly pushed down its gorge. 

he lateral and the inferior parts of the ice 
are held back by the friction of the rocky 
boundaries of the valley, while the central 
and superior parts are comparatively free to 
move; and when the strain at any point is 
greater than the cohesion of the brittle mass, 
it breaks, the parts take new positions, the 
more central and superficial portions having 
advanced relatively to the others, and then 
regelate together into a mass as compact as 
before. By the incessant repetition of the 
process at all points of the glacier the ap- 
pearance of semi-fluidity is produced. But 
it is a gross breaking and mending again, 
not a molecular sliding, as in the case of 
fluid or viscous motion. Here, then, is a 
deduction of the mode of motion of a glacier 
from the properties of ordinary ice—~a per- 
fect reconcilement of apparently inconsis- 
tent facts—and, unless it can be shown that 
the physical properties of glacier ice are dif- 
ferent from those of ordinary ice, or that 
some of the conditions of the experiment are 
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wanting in nature, we conceive that the ex 
planation thus offered must be accepted. 

With respect to the veined structure, 
again, Prof. Tyndall has observed (as Agas- 
siz appears also to have done) clear instances 
of that structure disposed in planes intersect- 
ing those of the primitive stratification of 
the névé at a high angle; so that the strati- 
fication theory is at once put out of court. 
He also proves that the veined structure is not 
best developed in those parts of the glacier 
in which the differential motion is greatest, 
and that it is best developed where the pres- 
sure to which the ice is subjected is greatest, 
and, as Professor Forbes originally noticed, 
in a direction perpendicular to that pressure. 
Now, what is the veined structure? Itis in 
reality, an elimination of the air bubbles, to 
which the ice produced by the consolidation 
of the névé owes its whiteness, from certain 
regions of its substance, whereby these aree 
appear blue; and hence the questign of the 
origin of the blue veins resolves itself into 
an inquiry into the cause or causes of this 
local expulsion of air bubbles. Professor 
Tyndall points out two causes competent to 
produce this effect which must come into 
play in the glaciers, and which therefore cer- 
tainly may, and probably do, give rise to it. 
The one of these causes is pressure, whose 
tendency to produce that re-arrangement in 
the particles of. all bodies which is called 
cleavage has been so largely demonstrated 
by himself. Ifa glacier were formed of wax 
full of air bubbles, that wax would assuredly 
develop a cleavage in the same planes as 
those in which the veined structure occurs, 
and the air bubbles would tend to be forced 
out at all the weak points of the mass, so 
that these weak points would be free of air 
sooner than the intervening arex. 

But besides this tendency to assume a 
cleavage in planes perpendicular to the lines 
of pressure, which ice shares with all other 
solids, ice has, as such, a property which 
is peculiar to itself and one or two other 
bodies, such as bismuth. Pressure, as Mr. 
James Thomson discovered, lowers its melt- 
ing point, and hence if an absolutely homo- 
geneous mass of ice, at precisely 32°, could 
be subjected to an absolutely equable pres- 
sure, it would immediately begin to melt 
throughout. But no ice is homogeneous, and 
hence Professor Tyndall has been enabled 
to show experimentally, that when a prism 
of ice at 32° is subjected to pressure, its 
weak — give way first, discs of water, 
with planes fs semesmtgond to the pressure, 
being formed at those parts of the prism. 
On the removal of the pressure, the discs 
immediately freeze again and become solid 
ice. The application of this singular fact to 
the explanation of the veined structure is 
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obvious. The white vesicular ice of the 
névé, when it suffers the great pressure to 
which it is subjected in the glacier, must be- 
have in the same way. Watery lamelle will 
be formed in it, destroying the individuality 
and facilitating the escape of the air bubbles, 
and thus promoting the formation of blue ice 
within the area they occupied. 

Finally, with regard to the “ dirt bands,” 
Professor Tyndall endeavors to show that 
they depend, not on any peculiar porosity of 
the ice at intervals along a glacier, but, to 
use his own words, upon— 


“The transverse breaking of the glacier on 
the cascade, and the gradual accumulation of 
the dirt in the hollows between the ridges, the 
subsequent toning down of the ridges to gentle 
protuberances which sweep across the glacier, 
and the collection of dirt upon the slopes and at 
the bases of these protuberances,” 


To borrow an illustration from another 
branch of science, in fact, the existence of 
the dirt bands depends, not on the histologi- 
cal, but on the anatomical, peculiarities of 
the glacier on which they are found. 

We have thought it better, in the course 
of, this brief notice, to direct the attention 
of our readers mainly to the bearing of 


Professor Tyndall’s labors upon the theory 
of glaciers, because if the progress of sci- 
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gurated a new epoch in our knowledge of a 
very difficult subject. Of the beautiful re- 
searches on the absorption of heat by gases, 
and on the decrystallization of ice by the so- 
lar rays—both of which have a most impor- 
tant though less direct tendency to throw light 
upon the same question—we must abstain 
from speaking ; but it would be unjust to re- 
frain from noting the eminent fairness and 
eandor with which Professor Tyndall treats 
his predecessors and his contemporaries. 
The coolness of the subject-matter has not, 
always extended itself to those who have 
discussed glacier facts and glacier theories, 
and the taking observations in a “ couloir” 
has occasionally been a less unpleasant pro- 
cess than the occupation of the moral “ coul- 
oir” brought about by the publication of 
the results of those observations. Professor 
Tyndall has had his share of this part of 
glacier life also ; but we rejoice to find that 
here, as elsewhere, he comes out a true rep- 
resentative of muscular science—manifest- 
ing his strength in mildness and courtesy of 
phraseology and in an obvious desire to do 
justice, and sometimes more than justice, to 
both friend and foe. To him who can wield 
a pen with effect, the pleasantest of all sins 
is the merciless showing-up of an ee 
and in proportion to the pleasure should be 
the meed of praise assigned to the man who 








ence confirms his results, they have inau- 


bravely abstains from it. 





OricinaL Letrer OF Georce Fox.—The 
following is a literal copy of the last leaf of a 
letter in the handwriting of George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, written whilst 
he was in confinement in Worcester Jail, to his 
wife Margaret Fox. The first leaf has been lost. 
This manuscript has been for more than a cen- 
tury and a half in the possession of the Pember- 
ton family of this name, and now belongs to 
Frank M. Etting, Esq. of this city :— 


“2 der to whom is my loue & the rest of frends 
& thy Childern Sarye & Suasone & der rachell 
i deser ther groth in the trouth & in the wisdom 
of god that by it you may all be ordered to his 
glory & not to touch nothing but the life in any 
& to be sepretated from the evell & to stand as 
noserey* consecrated to god that in the life all 
may be a good saver to god i recud thy leter 
by |: f & another from r: t from londen & shee 
strangeth that thee hath not writen to her for 
shee & the rest of london frends generall thinkes 
that thou ar with mee in preson & did stay & not 
gon in to the north ther for thou should wright 
to her & them for the oft rembing ther loue of 
those tha was hert & doe not think that thou 


art gon wee haue sent all passeges to londen & 
t louer hath given you a count of the seshones. 
all people disliketh tha iuesteses proceding & 
saith it is like tobonert & som claped ther 
handes & said it was a snar soe be ouer all & 
out of all free Soe noe mor but my loue g ff 

“ Woster gale mo: 11 day 21 1673: 

“Wheat was the last day at seven & six- 
pence a bueshell & 4 shilens pease & barley & 
woates 2 shilens a bueshell & the poore people 
ar redy to mutany in the market her is such a 
ery for corne to make them bread her § was a 
great ster with the mare & the people son sakes || 
was cut 

“but the lordes pouer is over all 

“&rie at seven & this day ther was a great 
up rore lykes that the mare & constables was 
faine to sese the people for the J cut the bages.” 

Endorsed 

“ffor M: ff these att Swarthmoore.” 

Philadelphia. UNEDA. 
—Notes and Queries. 

* Nursery. . t+ Here. 


+H ¢ Bonner. 
ere. 


|| Some sacks. {J ‘They. 
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From The Press. 
SYRIA. 

LET us view Syria—that old historic land, 
now at its lowest ebb of desolation, but cer- 
tain in the march of time to regain in a new 
form its ancient importance. It is easily de- 
scribed. One long range of limestone moun- 
tains forms the backbone of the country, 
reaching its highest in the country of the 
Druses and Maronites above Tripoli and 
Beyroot, and thereafter spreading and sink- 
ing into lesser ridges, southwards through 
Palestine and around the Dead Sea to the 
stony wastes of the Arabian desert. With 
the blue Levant on one side and the hot plains 
of the Syrian desert (within which stands the 
still lovely Palmyra) on the other, it presents 
the same aspect to both—a cloud-capped 
ridge running north and south as far as the 
sight extends, and distributing itself in off- 
shoot ridges in various directions,—only, on 
the side of the Desert the cliffs are bare and 
white, whereas the showers and saline dews 
from the sea’cover the western slopes with 
amplest verdure. 

If, sailing from Egypt, we coast the Syrian 
land from the south, the first town we pass is 
Jaffa—insignificant in all respects save that 
it is the port of Jerusalem, which lies forty 
miles inland across the hot plain where once 
grew the roses of Sharon, and over the bar- 
ren robber-frequented hills at whose foot 
stands the village of Ranleh. Next we round 
the hill-promontory of Barmel, wooded and 
full of caverns, in one of which took place 
the wierd interview between the God-for- 
saken king’ of Israel and her of Endor—and 


lo! we enter the bay of Acre, and behold the | 


town that has stood so many famous sieges 
where English prowess has won, from Cceur- 
de-Lion down to Sydney Smith and Commo- 
dore Napier ; and behind it, extending inland 
to the hills above Nazareth, lics the great 
plain of Esdraélom, where Hebrew, Philis- 
tine, and Egyptian—Crusader and Saracen 
—Turk and Frenchman have contended in 
turn for the mastery of Palestine. Still 
coasting northwards we pass the rock of Tyre, 
and behold fishermen drying their nets where 
once stood the powerful city that set at defi- 
ance the hosts of Nebuchadnezzar, and with 
difficulty was captured by Alexander the 
Great. Then the town of Saida (Sidon) 
comes in view, with its miles of smiling gar- 
dens and shady lanes, now loathsome with 
the debris of the recent massacre. Up the 
heights there—three miles up—is the hill of 
Djoun, where the brave, haughty, eccentric 
niece of Pitt built her a house, and spent in 
proud solitude the latter half of her life. It 
was from thence she set out on that vent- 
urous expedition to the desert-encircled city 


of Zenobia, where the wild Arabs hailed her 
with pride queen of Palmyra,—it was there 
she bearded the unscrupulous power of the 
Emir Besheer, chief of the mountains. And 
there, too, reading the stars and the lines of 
his hand, she told the poet Lamartine that 
one day he would be monarch of France. 
Strange prediction, as strangely verified 
when the eloquent visionary for a brief sea- 
son ruled the revolutionary multitude of 
Paris in 1848. 

Sailing onwards, before us shoots out into 
the sea the triangular headland of Beyroot, 
sloping gently down to the shore,—the old 
town looking dingy beside the new suburbs, 
and clumps of mulberry-trees rising with 
greenest foliage among the houses. ‘“ Beaur 
tiful Beyroot!” wrote ~ Warburton, and 
every one will repeat those syllables of ad- 
miration. It is the busiest and most thriv- 
ing place in Syria—half Oriental and half 
European. Steamers are constantly arriv- 
ing and departing—the manufactures of 
Europe and America are exhibited in its 
shops,—and the stranger will be luckless 
indeed if he do not find some native who 
understands his language. Now, too, Leb- 
anon—the goodly mountain—appears in its 
glory; villages studding its picturesque 
slopes like bird’s-nests, and its sides seamed 
with dells fresh with the gray-green foliage 
of the olive groves. Mountain of strong, 
fierce, industrious men, of delicious spark- 
ling waters, of scant though fruitful soil, 
where freedom has maintained itself almost 
unimpaired amidst all the fearful waves of 
conquest that have overswept the land. 
Seven hours’ journey up the heights is Dar- 
el-Kamar, with its palace or citadel of Bet- 
eddin, in the country of the Druses, where 
the old Emir Besheer ruled the mountains, 
until he took himself off to Malta after 
having sided with Ibrahim Pasha in 1840. 
Weighing anchor again, a few miles north 
of Beyroot we pass the mouth of the Nahr- 
el-Kelb (Dog-River) the nominal boundary 
stream between the Druse and Maronite 
countries, and where, engraven on the rocks, 
still appear the cuneiform letters which re- 
cord the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar in 
that region. Passing also Djebail, more 
famous in Syria for its tobacco than Latakia 
itself, we arrive off the last-named town, 
built on a spur of the Ansayrii-‘mountains, 
which here form a cape, and presenting a 
picturesque luxuriant aspect from the sea. 
The river Adonis too here falls into the sea 
—reminding us of the old worship of the 
oo Goddess, which in another form 
still prevails among the strange Ansayrian 





sect in the mountains. Two days’ journey 
by land north from Beyroot, but quickly 
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reached by the steamer, is Tripoli, the sec- 
ond in importance of the maritime towns of 
Syria, the merchants’ offices forming a sub- 
urb on the shore, and the main part of the 
town being about two miles inland, which 
distance you can be conveyed on a donkey 
for 2d.! The town is divided by the stream 
of the Kadesha, from whence water is drawn 
in rivulets to the luxuriant shady far-spread- 
ing gardens, blooming with the rose and 
jasmine, and laden with the orange, pome- 
granate, peach and apricot, whither the in- 
habitants repair for evening pastime, and 
where the damsels of Tripoli, unrivalled in 
Syria for grace and beauty, may be seen 
seated in picnic parties by the rippling 
streamlets beneath the odorous shade. 

As we close this voyage along the Syrian 
coast, the cloud-capped summit of Mount 
Cassius rising 5,300 feet above the sea, and 
by and by Mount Rhossius also, proclaim 
our approach to the spacious sheltered sandy- 
bottomed bay of Antioch, with the little 
town of Suediah—the poor remains of the 
ancient Seleucia—standing in a narrow 

lain near the mouth of the river Orontes. 

urther northward still, in the angle where 
Lesser Asia joins to Syria, is the bay of 
Scandroon or Alexandretta, furnishing the 
best shelter and anchorage on the Syrian 
coast, but with the most pestilential of 
marshes extending along its shore. From 





this place a highway leads inland, passing | 
through the mountain-pass of Beilan—fa- | 
mous of old as the Syrian Gates—through | 
which almost every conqueror of Western 
Asia has passed with his host, from Alexan- 


der the Great to Ibrahim Pasha. But we 
shall go no further north than Suediah, as | 
famed for its salubrity as Scandron is the 
reverse, where the route.inland is less diffi- 
cult, and which will ere long be the mari- 
time terminus of the Euphrates Railway. 
Proceeding inland up the valley of the river 
Orontes, clad with noble oaks and forest- 
trees, fragrant with the myrtle and box, and 
where rocks and crags topple in wild disor- 
der over the road and river-bed, we emerge 
into the hill-inclosed plain of Antioch, and 
behold the city once the royal seat of the 
Selucide, containing a quarter of a million 
souls, but now a poor dilapidated place, 
beautiful only from the surrounding scenery 
and the gardens of mulberry and fig trees, 
with tall slender poplars casting their shad- 
ows on the murmuring waters of the Oron- 
tes. It was by this route that Alexander 
followed the host of Darius routed at Issus, 
—it was here that Zenobia made her gallant 
struggle against the legions of Aurelian,— 





and hither too came Godfrey and Tancred 
* to capture Antioch ere they could venture | 
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southwards towards the Holy City. Forty- 
two miles eastwards, we come to Aleppo, 
in population the second city of Syria, and 
where in 1850 the fanatical Mussulmans 
perpetrated a horrible massacre of the Chris- 
tians: Like Antioch it is on the direct line 
from Suediah to the Euphrates, and will one 
day be wakened from its slumbers by the 
whistle of the steam engine and shaken out 
of its fanaticism by the rushing throng of 
railway passengers. 

Next turning due southwards—along the 
road which may be said to form the line be- 
tween Syria and the desert, which extends 
to the Euphrates—we enter a district covered 
with mounds and other vestiges of ancient 
habitations and where the untenanted soil of 
pure earth, unmixed with stones, exhibits its 
marvellous fertility wherever man gives it 
the opportunity to be luxuriant. Here we 
pass Famia, where the veteran soldiers of 
Alexander reposed after their victories, and 
where the Selucide had the nursery of their 
cavalry,—thirty thousand mares, three hun- 
dred stallions, and five hundred elephants 
finding abundant pasturage where all 1s now 
marsh, sustaining only a few buffaloes and 
sheep. Still proceeding southward, we come 
again to the Orontes, at the town of Hamah, 
with its four thousand inhabitants, situated 
in a narrow valley on the banks of the river. 
Continuing our way, thirty miles up the river, 
we reach Homs, the Emessa of the Greeks, 
once a strong and populous city, now a ruin- 
ous place, containing about two thousand in- 
habitants. All the way from Aleppo we 
have been journeying over a dead plain,—in 
the latter half of the road, with the snowy 
tops of Lebanon visible to the west,—and 
the population are taller and more robust 
than the rest of the Syrians. Leaving Hons 
and the blue waters of the Lake of Kades, 
which mirror the adjoining summits of the 
Anti-Lebanon, we journey southwards other 
seventy or eighty miles and descend into the 
lovely casis of Damascus, the capital of 
Syria,—lovely with the almond and rose, 
and set like a pearl amidst the emerald 
groves, sparkling streams, and the amethys- 
tine blue of its cool lake. A straight line 
drawn westward from this place over the 
mountains would reach the coast a little south 
of Beyroot. South of Damascus spreads the 
vast desert plains of the Hauran, tenanted 
by lawless tribes: so that we turn westwards 
for some fifty miles, and at the foot of the 
lofty Mount Hermon come upon the sources 
of the Jordan, with the towns of Hasbeiya 
and Rashciya, which have suffered so dread- 
fully in the recent massacres. Journeying 
down the Jordan we enter Galilee, pass Na- 
blous, with its lawless, fanatical population, 
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and thence onwards by Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea to the frontiers of the Arabian 
desert. 

In thus coasting along the western, and 
journeying down the eastern side of Syria, 
we come upon almost every town and village 
of note in that oft-desolated country. The 
plain of the Bekaa—the “ hollow Syria” of 
the Greeks—lying between the parallel 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; wa- 
tered by the Leontes, at whose source stand 


the noble ruins of Baalbek; and with the 
thriving Maronite town of Zahlé (now also 
in ruins) looking down upon it from the 
eastern slope of Lebanon, completes the pic- 
ture of that once goodly Syrian land, where 
to the desolation of centuries are now being 
added fresh massacres and devastation. It 
is a ploy baptism,—but a new Syria will 
date its infancy from this crowning iniquity 
of barbaric rule. 








. 


Tue objections offered to the hot-air bath as 
taken in health are, that it is unnatural, that it 
weakens, and that it causes headache. But to 
go into a hot-water bath seems equally unnat- 
ural. To-kill oxen and eat their flesh seems 
unnatural on the part of a rational, a spiritual, 
an immortal being. Is it not, on the other hand, 
unnatural to abstain from cleansing the skin by 
the best means we possess? We overclothe the 
body and tie it up in close-fitting garments, care- 
fully shutting out the air; the majority shun 
soap and water; and fashion envelops the body 
of the female in a fantastic machine called dress. 
Could any thing be more unnatural than that 
the chief energies of the age should be direct- 
ed towards money-making, which, when got, in- 
creases the circumference of man’s anxieties, or 
procures luxuries, or induces indolence, or begets 
selfishness, or cnslaves the world to fashion, and 
all at the expense of health, and comfort, and 
happiness? When men and women make it a 
business to find out and follow nature, they will 
then be more competent to pronounce on the 
naturalness or otherwise of the hot-air bath. 
The entire arrangements of civilized life are 
more or less unnatural, and may call for some- 
what unnatural remedies as a compromise. 
“ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” 
is the present law of nature. When this law is 
not or cannot be followed, sweating produced 
by the bath may sometimes not be a bad substi- 
tute. The bath may disagree with some, and 
produce weakness and headache ; but thousands 
of others, after fifty years’ experience, as in 
Constantinople, have quite as much faith in its 
power to refresh and invigorate the body, as the 
uncleansed inhabitants of this country have in 
beer and cheese, or in port wine and mutton 
chops. The bath attendants spend ten or twelve 
hours daily in the bath, and they are vigorous 
and healthy men. The bath does occasionally 
produce languor and headache with beginners 
—viz., before the skin has learned to respond 
freely to the action of the sweating process. 
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The baths, also, as already said, will produce 
languor and headache if not sufficiently ventil- 
ated. It is, however, as an agent in the cure 
of disease that I draw attention to the bath in 
the pages of this volume. I believe that, for 
chronic and acute rheumatism and gout, we 
| aoyew no remedy equal to it; and if so, this 
has a direct bearing on the tendency to heart 
disease. Large quantities of uric acid are some- 
times found, on evaporating to dryness the co- 
pious perspiration poured out of rheumatic 
patients, while in the bath. For chronic skin 
diseases, I further believe we have no remed 

equal to the hot-air or steam bath. The bat 

has the power of drawing the blood most ac- 
tively to the surface, and therefore must be most 
useful in all cases of internal congestion.—From 
Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, by George Wyld, 


Pror. Curistison has just published some 
remarkable experiments, made so long ago as 
1831, for the capture of whales by poison. The 





agency employed was hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid, inserted in glass tubes, and in weight about 
two ounces. After various trials to overcome 
the difficulty of discharging the poison from the 
tubes, a mode was arranged of attaching one 
end of a strong copper wire to each side of the 
harpoon near the blade, the other end of which 
passed obliquely over the tube, then through an 
oblique hole in the shaft, and finally to a bight’ 
in the rope, where it was firmly secured. When 
the harpoon struck the whale the tubes were 
crushed. On one occasion a fine whale was met 
; with; the harpoon was skilfully and deeply 
buried in its body; the whale dived, but soon 
rose to the surface quite dead: The crew were 
so appalled by the effect of the poisoned harpoon, 
that they declined to use it again ; but Professor 
Christison is confident, from subsequent experi- 
ments, that success will be attained in this mode 
of capture. 
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HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA.* 


A YEAR or two ago we reviewed an account, 
of which Mr. Dunlop was the author, of the 
services against the Indian mutineers of a 
corps of volunteer cavalry called the Khakee 
Ressalah. Since the publication of that vol- 
ume its author has returned to England, and 
has thrown considerable light on the train- 
ing which qualified him for his military, du- 
ties. He had for many years pursued the 
large game of the Indian forests and jungles, 
and in shooting tigers and wild elephants 
had acquired a familiarity both with per- 
sonal danger and with the use of arms, es- 
pecially firearms, which proved singularly 
useful at a time when every man had to de- 
fend his life sword in hand. Several books 
upon Indian field sports have been published 
during the last few months, and they con- 
vey a sufliciently clear notion of the sort of 
incidents by which they are usually charac- 
terized to justify Mr. Dunlop in departing 
from the common practice of filling his pages 
with anecdotes of the va1ious animals which 
he has killed at different times, and in giv- 
ing a far larger proportion of collateral in- 
formation about the scenes of his exploits 
and their inhabitants, human and animal, 
than is at all common with the authors of 
sporting books. His work contains a good 
deal of interesting information upon these 
subjects, which, whether new or not, is cer- 
tdinly curious and amusing. Two or three 
years ago, Mr. Charles Reade, in a novel 
called Cream, exposed the character of ele- 
eager which had usually been supposed to 

e models of all the milder virtues. Mr. 
Reade’s elephant was a paragon of treachery 
and cruelty. To some extent, Mr. Dunlop’s 
information confirms this view. It appears 
that there is a whole class of elephants, 
called by the natives Khunnees, or murder- 
ers, from their habitual crimes. They are 


regarded with the greatest possible dread, | 
and are so common that the appearance of a | 


herd of wild elephants throws the natives 
into a state of “abject terror.” They are 
usually males, and are particularly danger- 
ous when they are under the influence of 
sexual passion. At such periods, “ they 
sometimes kill all they meet or can catch for 
a week or two, becoming, however, quiet 
and comparatively harmless when they re- 
turn to their sober senses.” Some elephants, 
however, are apparently cruel and treacher- 
ous at all times. One elephant crushed a 


* Hunting in the Himalaya. With Notices of 
Customs and Countries from the Elephant Haunts 
of:the Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr Tracks in 
Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. Dunlop, C.B., Author 
of Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah.” Lon- 
don: Bentley. 1860, 
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jletter-carrier ‘‘from mere wantonness and 


cruelty.” Another treated a woman in the 
same way “from some unaccountable love 
of mischief,” and after doing so, ‘went on 
wagging his ears and drinking, as if his lit- 
tle practical joke had been a harmless freak 
of fancy.” ‘This exploit was announced to 
Mr. Dunlop by a native writer as follows :— 


“This morning the elephant of Major R——, 
by sudden motion of snout and foot, kill one 
old woman. Instant fear fall on the inhabitants. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
° Your most obedient servant.” 








The worst of these stories, however, is one 
of an elephant which caught a native la- 
borer round his chest with his trunk, put- 
ting its foot on his legs, by which means it 
literally tore him in two, leaving’ one half 
twenty paces from the other. - Some of these 
animals obtain considerable local reputation. 
One of them, called Gunesh, belonged to 
the commissariat, and, having killed his 
keeper, escaped to the jungle with a piece 
of chain attached to his leg, by which, as 
well as by the fact that the tips of his tusks 
have been sawn off, he is identified. In the 
course of fifteen years he is said to have 
killed fifteen sini. Though well known, 
he has evaded pursuit during this long pes 
riod, as he has a range of many hundred 
miles of uninterrupted forest and jungle to 
roam in at the foot of the Himalayas. 

The morals of elephants amongst them- 
selves are not more free from reproach than 
| their behavior towards human beings. The 
females are employed to ensnare the males, 
|; and do so with wonderful cunning and dex- 
| terity. They “ move up by quiet advances” 
ito the males, stare at them “in respectful 
admiration,” stroke, and in the fashion of 
elephants, kiss them with the end of their 
trunks; and when by these endearments 
they have thrown their victims into the 
proper state of blind confidence, they tie 
their legs with ropes, coiling them neatly in 
a figure of 8, and occasionally going so far 
as to hitch the end of the rope to the last 
loop, so as to make all fast. A less unami- 
able illustration of the intelligence of ecle- 
phants is to be found in the dexterity with 
which they avail themselves of the assistance 
offered them when they get into difficulties. 
The commonest disaster which befalls ele- 
oe is that of getting bogged. This often 

appens in beating a jungle for tigers, when 
the elephants are obliged to keep in line, 
and so are prevented from avoiding bogs as 
they do in a wild state. When the accident 
occurs, every one présent helps to cut down 
boughs of trees, which are handed to the 
elephant, who, without further assistance or 














explanation, pushes the branches under his 
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trunk about with nervous rapidity to seize 
the supports as fast as they can be brought.” 
If the supply is abundant enough, he soon 
makes himself a causeway to the bank. If 
sufficient wood is not at hand, he sinks b 
degrees under the bog; and “ the last that 
is seen of him jg the end of his trunk, which 
he holds up, with its curious little digit fin- 

er catching for breath, until it also is swal- 
owed up.” 

Mr. Dunlop’s acquaintance with tigers is 
less extensive than with elephants. He men- 
tions, however, one or two singular points 
about them. He says that a tiger “ will 
strike down a bullock with a blow from its 

aw. It will then carry off the body, seiz- 
ing it as a cat would a mouse, and, raising 
itself to its full height by straightening its 
limbs, will, without any apparent exertion, 
walk away, scarcely allowing the legs to trail 
on the ground.” It is almost impossible to 
prevent the natives from disfiguring the 
skins of dead tigers, by cutting off the whis- 
kers and claws. The whiskers are cut off 
as a deadly insult—the claws in order to be 
used as charms, 

Mr. Dunlop is obviously a keen observer, 
and has contrived to pick up a curious col- 
lection of miscellaneous facts of more or less 
interest. Thus the preternatural rapidity 
with which carrion attracts vultures has fre- 
quently been noticed, and has usually been 
attributed to an extraordinary keenness ot 
scent. Mr. Dunlop gives a much more prob- 
able account of the matter. Vultures are 
constantly wheeling far up out of sight in 
the sky; they have a very keen sight, and 
the instant that any one changes his idle 
wheel for a fixed course towards an object, 
every vulture in sight follows him. ‘ The 
most distant of them has others, again, more 
distant to follow him, and thus the fact of 
food to eat is telegraphed for hundreds of 
miles.” <A singular annoyance of which Mr. 
Dunlop, like other Indian sportsmen, has 
had some experience, is found in the land 
leeches, which infest both the grass and 
the jungles in most ‘parts of India. They 
are extremely small, and swarm up the trou- 
sers and down the stockings of those who 
explore their haunts, gorging themselves 
with blood before they are discovered, as 
their bite is scarcely perceptible. They have 
a special taste for the nostrils of dogs, in 
which they live safely, and apparently*hap- 

ily, till the masters of the animals can dis- 
odge them with pincers—an operation 
which produces a loud yelp from the victim. 
One of the singular productions of the In- 
dian jungles is poisonous honey. Mr. Dun- 
lop once met with a large honeycomb at- 
tached to an overhanging rock, at which he 
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fired two bullets in such a manner that the 


‘lead, by spreading, might cut the comb from 
ithe rock. The comb came down with im- 


mense quantities of honey, which the cool- 
ies greedily devoured, speedily becoming ab- 


y | surdly drunk in consequence. The villagers 


who had looked on at the whole proceeding, 
closed it by observing that they only used 
the honey for medicine. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Dunlop’s 
book is that which refers to the Himalayas. 
On one occasion, shortly after the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny, he made a journey across 
the mountains into Thibet. He had the 
good fortune to shoot a bunchowr, or wild 
yak—a sort of mountain ox, the existence 
of which in a wild state had previously been 
somewhat doubtful; and he made expedi- 
tions the descriptions of which must excite 
the envy and admiration of the members of 
the Alpine Club. Some of the passes are 
upwards of 18,000 feet in height, and are 
much used for traffic. The upper part of 
them is covered with perpetual snow, and 
fatal accidents constantly happen there. 
Large numbers of traders annually lose 
their lives in the passage, and as there is a 
superstitious notion that it is unlucky to 
meddle with their property, it lies there from 
year to year till it becomes worthless. Mr. 
Dunlop himself nearly lost his life on a pass 
called the Chou Hoti. His party got upon 
a surface of snow which the coolies consid- 
ered too soft to venture upon! so they sat 
down and cried, and would have sat there 
till they were frozen to death, if Mr. ge 3 
had not belabored them into activity wit 
his alpen-stock. On the Thibet side of the 
mountains he saw a good deal of a tribe 
of wandering traders, called the Hunnias. 
They travel over enormous distances, living 
upon buck tea, which is “ brought from 
China packed in lumps, which are composed 
of the coarsest leaves, twigs, seeds, etc., of 
the tea, pressed by weights into lumps, and 
sometimes rendered more adhesive by a 
slight admixture of the serunf of sheep’s 
blood.” Upon this they can perform immense 
journeys for long periods of time. When 
cooked, it makes a kind of soup containing 
a great deal of nourishment. Mr. Dunlop 
gives many particulars about the cultivation 
of tea in the Himalayas, and the prospects 
which the large amount of unoccupied land, 
and the conditions on which it is let out by 
government, hold out for the profitable in- 
vestment of capital. His calculation is that, 
with proper energy, it would be easy to 
make cent. per cent. per annum in the trade, 
and that this would leave the planter at leis- 
ure during the whole interval between Sep- 
tember and April. Another opening which 
Mr. Dunlop points out for trade is found in 
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the Himalayan wool, which is called pushum, | observations on the habits of the hill tribes, 
and is “of exquisite fineness, far surpassing | Polyandry prevails amongst some of them, 
in quality, though not in length of staple, | and he observed that, where this was the 
po of the wools of Europe.” It grows not | case, there was a great preponderance of 
only on the sheep, but onthe shawl-goat and ‘male over female births. In one village he 
even the dogs and wolves. Mr. Dunlop | found four hundred boys to one hundred and 
considers that, as an article of commerce, it |twenty girls, though infanticide was un- 
would be as valuable as alpaca. known. In another village, where polygamy 

Notwithstanding his views as to the open- | was practised, he found a surplus of female 
ings afforded by the Himalayas for com-| children. We must conclude our remarks 
merce, Mr. Dunlop does not think that on this curious and observant book by notic- 
European colonization, even in the moun- ing Mr. Dunlop’s statement that the plague 
tains would be possible. Ordinary laborers | 





would be undersold by the natives, and ordi- 
nary agricultural operations are out of the 
‘question. Mr. Dunlop made some curious 


— extensively in some villages of the 
| imalayas, and that he personally treated 
| one case successfully by means of hydropathy. 


| 
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“Ripe” or “Drive.”—The question is a 
little difficult, and only to be solved by 


“Usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma lo- 
quendi.” 


But you can scarcely say corregtly “I am going 
to drive” unless you intend to take the reins, 
though you may “take a drive” whoever is on 
the box. Riding in a carriage is certainly ob- 
solete. I once met a purist, who observed that 
it was a delightful swim down the Clyde in a 
steamboat. He was not a Scotchman, but a 
Kentishman, I believe. Jnvehitur is perhaps the 
Latin word your correspondent wants. <A 
Frenchman “se promene & pied, & cheval, en 
voiture,” etc. Scotch people sometimes talk of 
getting a hurl in a coach. P.O. 
—Notes and Queries. 





“Do you Know Dr. Wricut or Nor- 
wicu ?”—Having known the late Dr. Wright 
of Norwich many years, I am enabled to say, in 
answer to the Query of E., that the doctor was 
very convivial, and also very apt to stop the 
bottle. Indeed so much so, that the above 
‘phrase was common in the circles which he fre- 
quented, and he himself used to refer to its ap- 
piicability to himself with perfect good humor. 

F.C. H 


Forty years aco a Freshman in like cir- 
+ cumstances at Oxford was always asked, “Do 
you know Jenkins?” to which he generally re- 
plied, “ What Jenkins?” He was again asked, 
“Jenkins of Worcester,” or any other college. 
“No; what of him?”—“Oh! poor fellow, it 
was a shocking thing, but you know they hanged 
him !”—*‘ Hanged him ?’””—“ Yes! they strung 
him up in the middle of a wine party.”—‘‘ But 
what for ?””— Why for stopping the bottle ?” 
—Notes and Queries. J.P. 0. 





THE FUTURE OF THE FASHIONS. 
THERE was a time when girls wore hoops of 
steel, 
And with gray powder used to drug their hair, 
Bedaubed their cheeks with rouge: white lead, 
or meal, 
Adding, to simulate complexions fair : 
Whereof by contrast to enhance the grace, 
Specks of court-plaister decked the female face. 


That fashion passed away, and then were worn 
Dresses whose skirts came scarce below the 
knee, 
With waists girt round the shoulder-blades, and 
Scorn 
Now pointed at the prior finery, 
When here and there some antiquated dame 
Still wore it, to afford her juniors game. 


Short waists departed ; Taste awhile prevailed 
Till ugly Folly’s reign returned once more, 
And ladies then again went draggle-tailed ; 
And now they wear hoops also, as before. 
Paint, powder, patches, nasty and absurd, 
They’d wear as well, if France but spoke the 
word. 


Young bucks and beauties, ye who now deride 
The reasonable dress of other days ; 
When Time your forms shall have puffed out 
or dried, 
Then on your present portraits youth will 


gaze, 

And say what dowdies, frights, and guys you 
were, 

With their more specious figures to compare. 


Think, if you live till you are lean or fat, 
Your features blurred, your eyes bedimmed 
with age, 
Your limbs have stiffened ; feet grown broad 
* and flat: 
You may see other garments all the rage, 
Preposterous as even that attire 
Which you in full-length mirrors now admire. 
—Punch. - 




















THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


From The Press. 
The Luck 6f Ladysmede. In Two Vols. 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


“THe Luck of Ladysmede” is reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine, where it has al- 
ready in its serial form, attracted marked 
attention. In his choice of an epoch the au- 
thor has shown both discernment and daring. 
England under Richard the First was, pre- 
eminently, in that state of social chaos which 
gives to the invention of the historical novel- 
ist powers pretty well discretionary. Might 
and right, selfishness and enthusiasm, held 
divided empire over the sullen distracted 
land, and no incident could be too romantic, 
no act too adventurous, no character too 
exalté, to find a place in its possible annals. 
But, on the other hand, the ground was al- 
ready so pre-occupied as almost to deprive 
the satisfied imagination of all wish to see 
it otherwise encroached upon. ‘“ Ivanhoe” 
gleams across the dreary waste of interven- 
ing chivalrous romances with a clear bril- 
liancy which threatens certain eclipse to all 
competitors ; and it is very high praise to 
say that the “‘ Luck of Ladysmede” enchains 
us with its lifelife pictures in spite of the 
surging reminiscences of Scott and the warn- 
ing phantoms of James. “ Ladysmede” is 
the dower of a fair orphan, the Lady Gladice 
Foliot, whose hand her guardian, Miles de 
Burgh, a fierce, violent, but daring charac- 
ter, such as the age must have plentifully 

roduced, has promised to Sir Nicholas le 

ardi, for certain considerations which must 
be learned from the book itself. This Sir 
Nicholas is a gay and handsome knight, just 
returned from Palestine with a rescript from 
Richard of the Lion Heart authorizing him 
to levy monies for the holy cause on all the 
religious houses of the kingdom. His gal- 
lant bearing, stately presence, and, above 
all, his exhaustless anecdotes of crusading 
adventure, exercise considerable fascination 
on the Lady Gladice, and for a time her 
guardian’s scheme promises to be crowned 
with unresisted success. But obstacles soon 
spring up. In the castle of the De Burgh 
lives scarce seen, a little boy, presumed to 
be the lord of the castle’s ward. An Italian 
priest, who has special charge of this child, 
ultimately carries him off in secret, and places 
him under the protection of the good Abbot 
of Rivelsby. De Burgh, furious, demands 
the boy’s restitution, and summons the re- 
calcitrant abbot to answer for his conduct 
before the tribunal over which he himself 
presides as sheriff. Yielding to superior 
force, the ecclesiastic obeys the summons, 
but refuses, in virtue of the charters held 
by his abbey, to acknowledge the court’s 
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jurisdiction. In the midst of the discussion 
ence provoked, William of Longchamp, the 
Regent, unexpectedly arrives, and calls the 
whole case before his supreme tribunal. The 
main question at issue is De Burgh’s author- 
ity over the child, and against his affirmation 
the Italian priest produces a lady, pale, worn, 
and yet beautiful, who announces herself as 
the little one’s mother, and declares that his 
father, and her husband, is Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi. This revelation, of course, alters 
the relative position of all parties. De 
Burgh sees his projects about to be defeated ; 
Sir Nicholas stands confessed a false and 
traitor knight, and Gladice turns from his 
suit with horror. But matters have gone 
too far for retreat, and the foiled intriguers 
determine to win by force what fraud has 
missed procuring them. Here the most ex- 
citing part of the plot begins, and for this 
—of which no brief sketch can give any ade- 
quate idea—we must again refer the reader 
to the book itself. All, of course, ends hap- 
pily for those who merit happiness, and vice 
versd. The Lady Gladice is rescued by her 
uncle, William of Longchamp, from the per- 
ils which beset her, and marries her cousin, 
Waryn Foliot—who, at once intellectual and 
chivalrous, seems to typify the dawn of a 
higher order of civilization. Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi turns out to be even worse than he 
had seemed. Richard’s rescript was a forg- 
ery, and the monies collected on it were des- 
tined for purposes of treason. The myste- 
rious boy is‘not the son of Sir Nicholas, but 
of De Burgh’s eldest brother, supposed to 
be dead but really living, and active under 
a disguise, in Gladice’sdefence. This child, 
therefore, is the true heir to the property, 
and hence the durance in which his traitor- 
ous uncle strove to keep him. One of the 
most conspicuous characters of the book is’ 
the Italian priest, Giacomo, whose complic- 
ity extends through the whole chain of its in- 
cidents, and who, introducing into the story 
an element more intellectually refined, helps 
us to a readier sympathy with the scenes and 
personages around. Giacomo, indeed, may 
possibly be got § a little too much in the 
modern style. The mysterious, subtle, ac- 
complished, and unscrupulous Italian of the 
Radcliffe type scarcely belongs to the social 
phenoftena of the twelfth century, and it 
may be doubted whether an ecclesiastic of 
that period would be able to speak any lan- 
guage distinguishably “Italian.” Waryn 
Foliot’s extension of his chivalrous egis over 
the half-savage and repulsively ugly wife of a 
serf, looks, too, rather anachronistic. Ivan- 
hoe, it is true, is represented to us as doing 
battle for a Jewess,—but then, that Jewess 
was Rebecca! Hypercriticism, however, 
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would be ill-applied where so&much conspic- 
uous merit shines forth. The author of the 
“Luck of Ladysmede” possesses that most 
valuable element of creative power, object- 
ivity, to a very rare degree. In this respect 
his book stands in conspicuous contrast 
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his various characters, spite of quaint phra- 
seolo 
more directly of Scott,—not as an imitation, 
but as a parallel,—than any thing we ever 
remember to have met with. We should be 
greatly surprised if this really remarkable 


and antique garb, which reminds us 


with the great bulk of contemporary fiction. | book does not establish a remarkable repu- 
There is a local truthfulness in his coloring, | tation. 


a perfectly unstrained action and passion in | 





TEMPLES: CHURCHES, WHY 80 CALLED.— 
A correspondent has asked why the word temple 
is appropriated in Roman Catholic countries to 
the place in which Protestant worship is per- 
formed, and quotes the History of the Republic 
of Holland of 1705, in illustration of his meaning. 
The Archduke Mathias alluded to in this quota- 
tion I suppose is he who was elected emperor in 
1612. At that period the word was in common 
use, not simply by Protestants in Roman Cath- 
olic countries, but specially, and almost alone, 
by the “ Reformed ” as distinct from the Lu- 
therans. For reasons which I can easier guess 
than find stated, Calvin and his followers seem 
to have preferred the word temple as the proper 
designation of a place of worship. Thus in the 
Institutes (lib. iii. cap. 20, see. 30, ed. in French, 
1562), Calvin says, ‘‘ Now since God has or- 
dained to all his people to pray in common, it is 
also required, that in order to do this, there 
should be temples set apart,” etc. Soalsoin the 
Commentary on the Crospels (French ed., 1563), 
he says in the preface, which is dated 1555, that 
at Zurich the refugees from Locarno were not 
only received and permitted to exercise their re- 
ligion, “‘ but also a temple was assigned them.” 
The preference of Calyin was adopted by his 
followers, but the Lutherans retained the use of 
the word church. I give an example from Mus- 
culus, who published his Loci Communes in 1560, 
of which I quote the English version (ed. 1563, 
fol. 254) :— 


“Tt agreeth better with the nature of the New 
Testament, that the place wherein the people 
vseth to repayre together, shoulde bee called the 
Churche, than to geue it the magnilicall title of 
Tempels emonge Christian men.” 


The Calvinists seem to have called their places 
of worship temples because they called the con- 
gregation the church,‘and wished to make a dis- 
tinction. Another reason perhaps was that the 
Catholics termed the building a church. They 
remembered also that the Jewish sanctuary was 
called a temple. They knew too thafthe an- 
cient church had applied the word temple to 
places of Christian worship. Examples of this 
may be found in Suicer, s. v. vadc. The later 
Greeks adopted the word réurAov, and the mod- 
ern Greek church uses the word vad¢ of a portion 
of the church. Among the Latins the word 


templum seems at first to have been distasteful, 





but was afterwards used, as may be easily 
shown ; e.g., the Second Council of Nicea, can. 
Vii. :— 

“Therefore whatever temples (templa) have 
been consecrated without the relics of martyrs, 
in them we ordain the deposition of relics with 
the usual prayers. And he who consecrates a 
temple (¢emplum) without holy relics, let him be 
deposed.” 


Among the Syrians the haiclo or temple was 
that elevated portion of the church which is ele- 
vated by two or three steps, and accessible only 
to the priests. In a Jewish Synagogue the 
haicel or temple is the body of the building, just 
as the vad¢ in the Greck churches, the heicel or 
temple, in the churches of Abyssinia, and the 
nave of churches among ourselves. In reference 
to this word nave, there seems to be good rea- 
son for believing that it etymologically signifies 
a temple; and rather comes from the Greek 
vad¢ than the Latin navis. Even the general 
term temple has been consecrated among us to 
all time by the genius of George Herbert. 

These remarks have been made merely to 
show that the peculiar practice of our Reformed 
neighbors, is not peculiar, but in harmony with 
the customs of all churches and of all times. It 
is possible that the word chapel would have been 
adopted, but for the fact that its uses among the 
Roman Catholics are some of them very repul- 
sive to Protestant feeling ; as, for instance, when 
it is applied to images inserted in the niche of a 
wall, or set up at the corner of a ficld, often- 
times from very superstitious motives.—Notes 
and Queries. B. H.C. 





Tuomas Fu.rer, M.D.— Who was the 
Thomas Fuller, M.D. to whom we owe the 
mass of proverbial philosophy contained in 


“ Introductio ad Prudentiam ; or, Directions, 
Counsels, and Cautions. 12mo. 2 vols. 1726- 
27, and Gnomologia, Adagies, ctc., etc. 12mo. 
1732 ?”’—Notes and Queries. J.0. 


[Thomas Fuller was an English physician of 
some repute in the early part of the last century. 
He studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.D. in 1681 ; after 
which he settled at Sevenoaks, in Kent, and died 
there on Sept. 17, 1734, in the ecighty-first year 
of his age.—Nichols’ Literary Anec. i. 370. 
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From The Examiner. “Hour after hour went by, and our steeds had 

Travels in. the Regions of the Upper and been changed a second time; those we started 

Lower Amoor and the Russian Acquisi- | with seeming as fresh as when they left the aoul. 
tions on the Confines of India and China. {In our route there was no change visible,—it . 
With Adventures among the Mountain | was still the same plain ; there was not so much 
Kirghis; and the Manjours, Manyargs, | - na oe in the = that, eee a 
. y, | Shadow over the steppe, could give a slight’ vari- 
Page se Te rage Te Mid nad Magers * | ation to the scene. mat noon I called a halt, to 
Thomas Wetlam PR sce F RG rd look round with my glass ; but nothing appeared 

, F. R.G. S., 


) on the sandy waste. When mid-day had passed 
F. G. 8., Author of “ Oriental and West- | my attendants desired to stop. The horses were 
ern Siberia.” 


With a os mae Numerous | piqueted in three groups, but we could procure 
Illustrations. Hurst and Blackett. them neither grass nor water. The Kirghis pro- 
Mr. ATKINSON, who in a former work has | > ate rene — ve Soca nome — 
more than sketched Siberia, in this volume | oF oiled mutton having been secured ford last 
extends his account of a great region almost night’s feast, on this I ae my repast. 
unknown to the traveller, and, following the; “ While the men were taking their meal I 
example of the Russians, masters the Amoor. | walked along about half a mile. The whole 
His new work closes with a valuable topo- | horizon was swept with my glass, but neither 
graphical detail of the course of the Amoor, | man, animal, nor bird could be seen. One of 
with tables of the natural history of the re- | the Kirghis galloped up to me, bringing my 
gion, and with an ample index that exhibits | horse, and urged me to be gone. Having re- 
while it adds to the substantial value of a| sumed my saddle, we rode on for several hours, 
narrative against which we can object only | —_ eg ig ced pn of were yar spot 
that it is written perhaps with a little too| progress ; calhthanal weAah-qete es phone 
much deference to the taste of the general siderable distance, nothing could be observed to 
reader who must, above all things, be amused. | indicate that we were drawing near a grassy re- 
It is enough to say of Mr. Atkinson that he | gion. No landmark was visible, no rock ‘pro- 
is an artist who has devoted himself for many | truded through the sterile soil; neither thorny 
years to the enjoyment of wild scenery and | Shrub, nor flowering plant appeared, to indicate 
adventure among the remote tribes whom, | the approach to a habitable region. All around 





together with their steppes and pasturages, 
he describes ; that his activity seems to be 
indefatigable and that he is of all English- 
men, probably of all men, the one who knows 
most about the remote Asiatic tracts to which 
he has devoted his entire attention. His en- 
joyment of life and adventure among the en- 
campments of the great horde of the Kirghis 
Tartars is delightfully fresh, and gives vi- 
vacity as well as accuracy to all his descrip- 
tions. He is not dry, even when in the des- 
erts. This, for example, is his account of a 
day’s ride across the waste : 


“There was a belt along the edge of the des- 
ert, about two miles in width, on which tufts of 
rough grass were growing, and broad patches of 
plants having succulent leaves and deep crimson 
flowers. These were quickly passed, and we 
entered upon a sandy waste, which, to the south, 
the east, and the west, appeared a sea of sand. 
Stopping my horse, I glanced back at the aoul 
and the herds we had left: a few camels and 
horses only could be seen, now diminished al- 
most to specks ; but the ye and the people 
were no longer visible. I desired the Kirghis to 
point out the direction of our route, which was 
nearly south-west, and then we started onwards. 
For many miles the sand was hard like a floor, 
over which we pushed on at arapid pace. After 
this we found it soft in places, and raised into 
thousands of little mounds by the wind. Our 
horses were now changed, and in an hour these 
mounds were passed, when we were again on a 
good surface, still riding hard. 





was ‘ Kizil-koom’ (red sand). 

“What a solemn stiEness reigns on these vast 
arid plains, deserted alike by man, beast, and 
bird! Men speak of the solitude of dense for- 
ests: I have ridden through their dark shades 
foy days together; but there was the sighing of 
the breeze, the rustling of the leaves, the creak- 
ing of the branches ; sometimes the crash of one 
of these giants of the forest, which, in falling, 
woke up many an echo, causing the wild ani- 
mals to growl, and the frightened birds to utter 
shrieks of alarm. This was not solitude: the 
leaves and trees found tongues, and sent forth 
voices ; but on these dreary deserts no sound 
was heard to break the death-like silence which 
hangs perpetually over the blighted region. 

** Fourteen hours had passed, and still a desert 
was before us. The sun was just sinking below 





the horizon. The Kirghis assured me that two 
hours more would take us to the pastures and 
to water ; but they doubted our finding an aoul 
in the dark. Our horses began to feel the dis- 
tance we had travelled, and now we changed 
them every hour. We still kept on at a good 
speed ; and though two more hours had elapsed, 
there were no signs of herbage. It had become 
quite dark, and the stars were shining brilliantly 
in the deep blue vault. My guides altered their 
course, going more to the south. On inquiring 
why they made this change, one of them pointed 
to a star, intimating that by that they must di- 
rect their course. 

“We travelled onward, sometimes glancing 
at the planets above, and then anxiously scan- 
ning the gloom around, in the hope of discern- 
ing the fire of some dwelling that would furnish 
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food and water for our animals. Having ridden | 
on in this manner for many miles, one of the 


men stopped suddenly, sprang from his horse, 
and discovered that we had reached vegetation. 
The horses became more lively, and increased 
their speed, by which the Kirghis knew that wa- 
ter was not far off. In less than half an hour 
they plunged with us into a stream, and eagerly 
began to quench their terrible thirst, after their 
long and toilsome journey.” 


When the Emperor Nicholas, in 1848, 
converted the people on the Trans Baikal 
into Cossacks with a view to carrying out 
his plans for extension of territory upon the 
Amoor, the change closed the silver mines of 
Nertchinsk, and stopped the supply of native 
lead. Search was made for mines, and there 
were found near Tchingiz-tau, among the 
Kirghis, far beyond the Russian frontier, 
mines from which vast quantities of lead, be- 
sides much silver, could be obtained. A 
meeting for negotiating transfer of the land 
was arranged therefore between the Kirghis 
Sultan and the Russian director of mines in 
the Altai. The minerals are distributed over 
a space nearly twenty miles long by eight 
broad, but the chief of the mines saw that a 
broader district, which included a small river, 
had to be secured. The settlement began, 
of course, with feasting of the chiefs :— 


“Their appetites having been fully satisfied, 
the director deemed it a favorable moment to 
commence proceedings. He therefore desired 
his interpreter to ask the price at which the sul- 
tan valued the stony tract, and the pastures on 
its western side, with the stream of water which 
bounded it in that direction. In reply, the sul- 
tan stated that he and the chiefs were willing to 
sel] the land with the minerals on the following 
terms, viz.: That two hundred and fifty pieces 
of silver (meaning silver roubles) should be paid 
to him, and a gold medal) added, like the one 
presented by the Emperor Alexander I. to Sul- 
tan Boulania. Also, that another sum of one 
hundred silver roubles should be paid to the 
mulla and the chiefs, to be equally divided 
among them. But he said that the river they 
could not dispose of, as that was necessary for 
their pastures, and for watering their cattle. 

“The director now told them ghat he must 
absolutely insist on the river being included, as 
he could not purchase the mines without it. 
Nor would it, he said, be injurious to the tribes, 
as their cattle could drink at the stream before 
it entered the mining district, where it passed 
for many miles through their pastures. He, 
however, promised to add something more to 
the amount named by the sultan, if this point 
was ceded to him. Having stated this, he or- 
dered the two hundred and fifty new and shining 
roubles to be placed on the tables; the large 
gold medal, with its broad red ribbon, was taken 
out of its case and placed near the money; and 
one hundred roubles more counted down for the 
mulla and the chiefs. A gold-laced, scarlet coat 
and a sabre were now added to the heap in- 
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tended for the sultan; a kalat or long robe, of 
vivid colors, and a gold imperial, were put on 
the table for each of the chiefs and the mulla. 
The interpreter was instructed to tell the sultan 
that all these things would be given if the river 
were included in the purchase ; if not, the nego- 
tiation would be at an end, as no further offer 
would be made. They were not prepared for 
this mode of settling the matter ; it seemed far 
too abrupt, as their transactions usually occupy 
days ; indeed, sometimes weeks are consumed 
in settling their bargains, time being no object 
with them. They looked at each other with 
astonishment, and then at the valuables spread 
out before them, anxious to secure them, but 
still desiring to get more. 

“ Having spoken together for some minutes, 
the sultan said that it would take time for them 
to consider the matter ; adding, that they would 
consult all the tribes about it, and give an an- 
swer ina few days. The director fully under- 
stood what was meant by this, and that they in- 
tended delaying their decision until something 
more was offered; and knowing that this would 
be continued for an indefinite period if once per- 
mitted, he told the sultan that, as the matter had 
been under the consideration of himself, the 
mulla, chiefs, and tribes, for several months, 
they could not require any further time. Be- 
siaes, hé had taken a long journey to meet them, 
and now he could not, under any circumstances, 
admit of delay. It therefore became necessary 
that they should definitely decide, before the 
council broke up, whether they accepted his offer 
or not; finally he assured them that, if they 
once left his yourt without concluding the bar- 
gain, he should start on his return within an 
hour. 

“Without further remark the sultan began 
examining the sabre and the coat, desiring that 
the latter should be tried on. He was quickly 
invested with it, and viewed the extraordinary 
change that appeared in his person with perfect 
satisfaction. ‘The gold medal was hung on his 
breast, producing a great effect; but when a 
Cossack buckled the sabre on his waist, this 
settled the point. He would have given half 
the rivers in the steppe sooner than be stripped 
of his weapon and finery. 

“In a few minutes the mulla and chiefs were 
bedecked in their new clothing, evidently on the 
best terms with themselves, and vastly admiring 
each other. The money was handed to the sul- 
tan, which he rolled up in his shaw] and secured 
round his waist, as this was too precious in his 
eyes to be trusted to any other hands. The 
mulla and chiefs followed his example. Shortly 
afterwards the sultan stamped his seal on a 
document transferring to the great White Khan 
the whole district shown on a map prepared be- 
forehand, with all the gold, silver, and other 
minerals it might contain, its pastures, and the 
river. Thus, for asum of about one hundred 
and fifty pounds, his imperial majesty acquired 
mines and a freehold property in the Kirghis 
Steppe, which will, ] have no doubt, expand 
rapidly towards all the points of the compass. 
These mines are of immense value, and are now 
sending their contributions to the imperial mint. 
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“The council broke up, and all parties were 
satisfied. When the sultan left the yourt and 
appeared before his+tribe in all his splendor, 
nothing could exceed their astonishment; they 
evidently thought no earthly monarch could 
surpass him in grandeur.” 


A Kirghis horse race differs greatly from 
that of a Goodwood Cup day, for it is over a 
course thirty or forty miles long, the object 
being to test the endurance of the horse as 
well as his speed. The festivities attendant 
on this advantageous contract with the direc- 
tor of the mines ended with a horse race, in 
which the distance of thirty-three miles was 
run in an hour and forty-two minutes. Car- 
riage travelling behind these horses must be 
exciting. Mr. Atkinson describes two such 
rides. One was in a tarantas and twelve :— 


“The author, with an artillery officer, in a 
light tarantas, had once been driven with Cos- 
sack horses to an aoul about sixty versts from 
the piquet, where our attendants left us to return 
home with their horses the following morning. 
Having spent some days in pheasant shooting, 
we prepared to leave our hospitable host, to visit 
another chief, who lived at a five hours’ ride dis- 
tant. Our friend provided us with horses and 
an escort of his Kirghis, who, with the help of 
our two Cossacks, succeeded in fastening six to 
our tarantas. One of our men mounted the box, 
and took the reins of the wheelers, and four 
Kirghis rode the others. But all their efforts 
“ not make them move the carriage a single 

ard. : 

“The old chicf was exceedingly angry, and 
ordered six more to be attached, with broad 
straps of hide across their chests, and ropes form- 
ing traces—rather slender tackle for rampant 
and plunging animals. ‘The lines of horses and 
men made a formidable contrast with our small 
vehicle at their heels ; but the chief felt that the 
honor of his cattle was at stake. When the 
word was given to proceed, some of the team 
reared and plunged on one side, as they felt the 
traces tighten against their ribs ; others bounded 
in the opposite direction, seemingly intent upon 
tearing the carriage in half. During the confu- 
sion which followed the leaders made a double, 
and rushed up to the carriage, appearing more 
inclined to ride than draw. After many efforts 
they were once more got into line, with mounted 
Kirghis on both sides of each pair. This suc- 
ceeded, and away they went at a gallop, while 
the Kirghis shouted with joy as they rushed on- 
ward over the plain. 

“This was a scene I shall never forget. The 
men were enraptured, caring nothing for the 
bounds of the carriage, which rendcred it no easy 
matter to keep our seats. Even the horses en- 
tered into the spirit of the race, for this it more re- 
sembled than travelling. After about an hour’s 
gallop the steeds became more reconciled to their, 
work ; still, some refractory animal occasionally 
showed a desire to be free and range over the 
vast plain around him. Night was closing in 
fast when we dashed up to the aoul of the chief, 
the team white with foam, greatly to the sur- 
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prise of the people. Ihave mentioned this in- 
cident to show what the Kirghis will do with 
horses that have never been in harness; but the 
danger is too great to be pleasant, and my fellow 
traveller, as well as myself, thought one such 
risk sufficient.” 


Nevertheless greater risk was run some 
time afterwards in a sledge and three. 
Many details in the work will interest the 
naturalist. We quote an anecdote destined, 
no se to find its way into many a boy’s 
ook :— 


“Thave mentioned in my former work that 
the bearcoot is trained for hunting by the Kirghis. 
But I have said nothing of his prowess in his 
wild state, when he sports on his own account, 
and sometimes plunders other ravagers of their 
prey. ‘The following incident will illustrate his 
power and courage, besides showing that he 
would prove a formidable opponent to any un- 
armed man, if hunger prompted him to dispute 
possession of his game. 

“* Three of these dark monarchs of the sky were 
seen soaring high above the crags to the south, 
which were too abrupt to ride over. We there- 
fore piqueted our horses to feed, and began to 
ascend the mountain slope. In about an hour 
and a half we reached the summit, and de- 
scended into a small wooded valley, when we 
observed the bearcoots wheeling round towards 
the upper end, in which direction we hastened. 
Having gone at a quick walk for about three 
miles, we reached a rocky glen that led us into 
a valley of the Bean, known to be a favorite re- 
sort of the animals we were seeking. A small 
torrent ran foaming through its centre, and 
mountains rose on each side far above the snow- 
line. In singular contrast with the rich foliage 
and luxuriant herbage in the valley, the lower 
slopes facing the south were almost destitute 
of verdure, while those facing the north’ were 
clothed with a dense forest. 

“We had scarcely entered this sylvan spot 
when a singular spectacle was presented to our 
view. A large maral had been hunted down by 
three wolves, who had just seized him, and the 
ravenous brutes were tearing the noble animal to 
pieces while yet breathing. We instantly pre- 
pared to inflict punishment on two of the beasts, 
and crept quietly along under cover to get within 
range. We succeeded, and were levelling our 
rifles, when Serge called my attention to two 
large bearcoots, poising aloft and preparing for 
a swoop. He whispered, “Don’t tire, and we 
shall see some grand sport.” 

“Presently one of the eagles shot down like an 
arrow, and was almost instantly followed by the 
other. When within about forty yards of the 
group, the wolves caught sight of them, and in- 
stantly stood on the defensive, showing their 
long yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. 
In a few seconds the first bearcoot struck his 
prey : one talon was fixed on his back, the other 
on the upper part of his neck, completely secur- 
ing the head, while he tore out the wolt’s liver 
with his beak. The other bearcoot had seized 
another wolf, and shortly both were as lifeless as 
the animal they had hunted. 
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“The third brute snarled when his comrades set 
up their wailing howls, and started for the cover ; 
he was soon within range, when a puff of white 
smoke rose from Sergx’s rifle, and the wolf 
rolled over, dead. The report startled the bear- 
coots, but we remained concealed, and they 
commenced their repast on the stag. ‘Their at- 
tack had been made with so much gallantry, 
that neither the old hunter nor myself ra 
raise a rifle against them, or disturb their ban- 
quet. When satisfied, they soared up to some 
lofty crags, and Sergee took off the skins of the 

oachers, which he intended keeping as trophies 

ravely won by the eagles. 

“My old friend had spent thirty years in the 
vast forests and mountains of Asia. He was 





thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the an- 
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imals, and the feathered race that inhabit them; 
and the daring attack by the bearcoots was the 
most interesting scene he had witnessed.” 


We have quoted only from those lighter 
portions of the book which will ensure its 
popularity, but it is most to be valued for its 
interesting geographical details and for the 
sketches of characteristic scenery with which 
it is illustrated. Mr. Atkinson cares quite 
as much for plains, rivers, and mountains as 
for men in those far lands ; he has a painter’s 
pleasure in the rock and water, and as to the 
ground he traverses, has also science enough 
to tell him what to tell. 





Tue word “ ventilate” is of no modern ori- 
gin; it was used in England before the existence 
of America was known to civilized man. 

It was the ordinary term used in courts of law 
from the earliest day to signify the raising of 
a discussion on any point. (See Du Cange, 
“ Ventilare causam—eam agitare, de ea disse- 
rere.”’) 

An instance of its use in France is cited, a.p. 
1367 :— 


“Et toutes leurs causes mues et & mouvoir, 
soient ventilleées et determinées . . . en nostre 
chambre de Parlement.” 


Another instance is cited more than two cen- 
turies earlier :— 

“ Cumque diu hee causa fuit ventilata.” 
In pleadings in our own courts, especially the 
ecclesiastical, the word is of ordinary occurrence, 


and has been used for at least seven centuries. 
; a 





Your American correspondent H. N. will find 
that the word “‘ ventilate ” was used in England 
in its present sense above three hundred years 
ago. Itis in Sir T. Elyot’s Governour, and in 
Bishop Hall’s Old Leligion, the quotation from 
which, being shorter, I add :— 

“The ventilation of these points diffused them 
to the knowledye of the world.” C. 2. 


Harrington also has it in his Oceana; and 
other examples will be found both in Johnson’s 
and Richardson’s Dictionaries. D. S$. 





This word has long been used by the French 
in the sense to which I suppose H. N. alludes. 
The Dictionnaire de Académie has the follow- 
ing —_— 


“ Ventiler, v. a. Il signifie aussi, discuter 
une affaire, agiter, débattre une question avant 
que d@’en délibéreren forme. Jl faut ventiler pre- 
miérement cetle affaire; ce sens est vieux.” 

Arno’s Court. Joun WILLIAMS. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Four-BLaDED CLovrer.—J. N. asks for some 
corroboration for-belicf in this incantation, and 
I may mention that in the west as well as in the 
‘far north” of our country, although the belief 
has not fajrly died out, it is in a rapid state of 
decay. Boys and girls in their summer rambles 
in the fields may yet sometimes be discovered 
carefully searching for the four-leaved clover, not 
however as an object of superstition, but as one 
of curiosity, being extremely rare to be found. 

Its use in dispersing the power of “ glamour,” 
or of witchcraft, has been famous since the most 
ancient times ; indeed nobody knows how long. 
A curious illustration may be cited from the 
Last Battell of the Soule in Death, by Mr. Zach- 
ary Boyd, 1629 (p. 68; reprint, 1831, p. 24), 
wherein ‘The Pastour” says to “The Sicke 
Man ” :— 


“‘ Sir—it shall bee your farre best to suffer the 
loue of Christ swallow vp the Joue and all other 
considerations of worldlie thinges, as Moses his 
serpent swallowed vp the serpent of the Magicians. 
Whateuer seemeth pleasant into this world vnto 
the naturall eye, it is but by juggling of the 
senses : If we haue the grace of God, this grace 
shall be indeede like as a foure-nooked Clauer, is 
in the opinion of some, viz. a most powerfull 
meanes against the juggling of the sight: 1f wee 
could seeke this grace, it would let vs see the 
vanitie of such thinges which beguile the natural 
senses.” 





—Notes and Queries. G. N. 
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INTERVENTION IN SYRIA. 


From The Saturday Review, 21 July. 
INTERVENTION IN SYRIA. 

Ir is now some time since any event has 
occurred calculated to cause so much dis- 
quietude as the massacres in Syria. The 
outbreak assumed a new character when a 
large city like Damascus was successfully 
attacked, and the fanaticism which had pre- 
viously been engaged in the destruction of 
hillside villages ran riot in the capital of 
Syria. The loss of life has been terrible, 
and thousands have to mourn homes burnt 
or pillaged, and relatives killed or carried 
off to a fate worse than death. But the suf- 
ferings of the Syrian Christians, great as 
they have been, seem a small matter by the 
side of the grave consequences to which 
these massacres will probably giverise. The 
sultan appears to have written a note to the 
emperor expressing the sorrow which the 
outbreak has caused him. He may well be 
sorry and alarmed. It is hard for him to 
deal with Christians, but it is harder still to 
have to punish Mahometans. The plot dis- 
covered last September at Constantinople 
revealed one of the most serious dangers with 
which the Ottoman government is threatened. 
The conspiracy then detected -was a move- 
ment of the subject Mahometan races against 
the dominant race and the whole system of 
government which has been adopted in re- 


. cent times by the Porte. The outlying Ma- 


hometan tribes seem to be pehetrated with a 
notion that the Porte is at once faithless to 
its religion and inefficient in its adminis- 
tration. It is considered wicked and weak ; 
and a notion more dangerous to a govern- 
ment could not be entertainede For some 
years these tribes have been longing for an 
opportunity to recall the nominal head of 
their religion to a sense of his duty; and a 
combination of circumstances has inspired 
the belief that it would be safe and easy to 
doso. The Porte must, therefore, watch the 
mission of Fuad Pasha with the greatest ap- 
prehension. If he acts fairly, and makes an 
example of the offenders so striking as to 
prevent an imitation of their offence, he will 
encourage the persuasion that his govern- 
ment is false to its religion. If he attempts 
to compromise matters, and to exact only a 
colorable vengeance, he will strengthen the 
conviction that his government is weak. 
The relations of the sultan to his Mahometan 
subjects are therefore full of difficulties ; but 
his relations to the Christians are still more 
embarrassing. The sorrow which he states 
himself to have felt on hearing of the mas- 
sacres will be considerably heightened when 
he reads the ominous article in the Constitu- 
tionnel. He will find that a scribe who is 
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of bearing with the impotence of the Turkish 
empire is over. France is prepared to sce 
the government of Syria pass into firmer 
hands. No intimation is given as to the fu- 
ture to which Turkey and Syria are destined ; 
but France has taken the first step, and it is 
a very long step, towards ending the rule of 
the sultan on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Any alteration in the position of the Turk- 
ish empire affects England so nearly that 
this manifesto in the Constitutionnel, evi- 
dently intended to pave the way for French 
intervention in Syria, is scarcely less alarm- 
ing to us than it is to the Turks. It is use- 
less to shut our eyes to the fact that the in- 
fluence of France in the eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean, is spreading very rapidly. 
The Christians of Candia have gone over by 
thousands to the Latin Church, in order to 
secure French protection ; and the little vi- 
tality that exists in Syrian Christianity is all 
on the side of the power which is supposed 
to befriend the pope. We cannot compete 
with the French in this combination of poli- 
tics and religion among half-savage tribes . 
like the Christians of the Lebanon. Prot- 
estantism is admirably adapted to the area 
of intellectual civilization, or to the simple 
savages of such utterly barbarous tribes as 
are open to the influence of the fatherly care 
and personal courage of English missionaries. 
But it is not suited to tribes whose notion of 
Christianity is that it is a name to fight for, 
and who love to compensate for the crimes 
of bandits by ceremonial observances and 
asceticism. Our bishopric at Jerusalem is 
a dead failure, whereas Latin Christianity is 
not only an enduring but an increasing re- 
ligion in the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
French have a basis of intervention which 
we have not, just as the Russians have a 
basis of intervention in the Christian popu- 
latign of European Turkey. The threat of 
intervention held out in the Constitutionnel 
is therefore very alarming. For it must be 
remembered that the occupation of Syria is 
only one part of a great scheme of French 
policy which has for some years been steadily 
pursued. The idea which floats before the 
eyes of those who think it is the business of 
France to reconstruct the map of the world 
consists in the foundation of a great depen- 
dency which shall rival British India, and 
make France the mistress of Europe. This 
dependency is to include Algeria, Egypt, 
and Syria, the eastern coast of Africa, and 
Madagascar. This may only be a dream, 
and, as most Englishmen would think, a 
foolish dream ; but steady endeavors to lay 


the foundation for at least a possibility of 


known only to hold the pen while the em- ' realizing it are made every year. The Suez 
peror dictates has announced that the time | Canal has been so managed that, if France 
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dare, she could any day find a pretext for re- 
ducing the viceroy of Egypt to a state of 
complete subserviency. Great pains have 
been taken to excite hopes of French aid in 
the whole Christian population, not only of 
the Mediterranean islands and of Syria, but of 
Abyssinia and the more southern Christian 
settlements in Africa. The port of Zula has 
lately been acquired by France as a station 
in the Red Sea, and as the key to maritime 
communications with Abyssinia. The Imam 
of Zanzibar has very recently been com- 
pelled by armed force to yield certain claims 
pressed on him by the French consul, and 
within the last few years two attempts have 
been made to get a hold on Madagascar. 
We cannot absolutely disregard these things, 
and it is foolish to deny their possible im- 
portance. We may reasonably hope to take 
such defensive precautions as will keep the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea open to 
English commerce ; but we shall not make 
it more easy to do so by treating with too 
superb a contempt the political designs of a 
country that possesses half a million of 
armed men, and that burns to rival and 
eclipse us. 

We do not the least wish to thwart the 
legitimate influence of France, nor have we 
any reason to complain if Greeks turn Latins 
to — her, and if Latin Christians look up 
to her for protection. What we object to is 
that she should use her power to close our 
communications with India, and shut us out 
of the commerce of the East. This, we may 
be sure, is her secret aim in the formation of 
the great dependency of which she is dream- 
ing. We can only resolve to do our best to 
prevent it, and we havea very fair chance of 
succeeding. We have the great advantage 
of being on the defensive. Something must 
be changed to our loss before we can be in 
serious danger. We hold the best positions. 
Malta and Corfu in the Mediterranean, Perim 
and Aden in the Red Sea, and Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean, are incomparably better 
positions than any the French have got, or 
can gct without beating usatsea. It is true 
that, if France and Russia were to combine, 
we should have hard work to hold our own, 
and we could not prevent the Ottoman Em- 
pire falling to pieces at once. But there isa 
great deal that must happen before France 
and Russia can really combine. Itis astand- 
ing maxim of Napoleonic policy that France 
can never permit Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg to be held by the same Power ; 
and unless Constantinople is to be the price 
of Russian assistance or connivance, why 





should it be given ? M. de Rémusat has very 
truly remarked, that the Eastern question is | 
so complicated and so alarming, that when | 


the moment of action comes each of the ri- 
val powers is likely to shrink from attempt- 
ing to solve it by force. Ifthe Emperor re- 
solves on a French intervention in Syria, he 
will be obliged to proceed very cautiously, 
and at each stage of the process we shall have 
the time and opportunity to make his inter- 
vention as harmless as possible. If he in- 
tervenes, we can intervenc ; and if he stays 
there, we can stay there. The Turks may 
be driven out of Syria, and it is not easy to 
see how the Porte can escape the terrible al- 
ternative of quarrelling either with its Chris- 
tian friends or its Mahometan subjects ; but 
we can take care that the overthrow of the 
Turks shall not mean simply the incoming 
of the French. 





From The Saturday Review, 28 July. 
SYRIA. 


THE acquiescence of the English Cabinet 
in the French attack upon Syria seems to 
have been at the same time unwilling and 
hasty, while it was, perhaps, ultimately iney- 
itable. Lord John Russell properly required 
that a convention should be signed with the 
Porte, but it does not appear that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any promise that the 
forms of international law should be even 
ostensibly respected. The French Ambas- 
sador relied, with admirable coolness on the 
treaty of 1856, which expressly provides for 
the exclusive sovereignty of the sultan in his 
own dominions by excluding all right of in- 
terference on the part of foreign powers; 
and an expedition into the heart of Asiatie 
Turkey was organized before it was thought 
necessary to go through the form of asking 
the assent or co-operation of England. The 
disembarkation of the first corporal’s guard 
on the coast of Syria, without the previous 
authority of the Porte, would be an act of 
war, as it would undoubtedly be the com- 
mencement of an intended territorial con- 
quest. According to the semi-official Con- 
stitutionnel, “the most energetic adhesion 
will reply in Europe, as in France, to the 
noble initiative of the sovereign who governs 
us. No one will be surprised to hear that 
French troops will be immediately embarked 
to bear succor to the Christians in the East.” 
It is true that the sovereign who affects to 
govern Europe, and who is now making his 
first attempt upon Asia, would excite little 
surprise if he disturbed the peace of the 
world by a sudden assault on any unoffend- 
ing neighbor or stranger ; but it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory that England should take 
a part in the “ energetic adhesion ” of which 
his organs naturally boast. Another Paris- 
ian journal amiably suggests a motive for 
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the submission of the English Government, | Italy, a selfish enterprise is decorated with a 
in the remark that the respect paid by the show of disinterested generosity ; but in the 


Druses to the English Consul at Damascus 
might be regarded as an insult to a nation 
which hesitated to assist the vengeance of 
France. It is pleasant to be treated as ac- 
complices in the crimes of savage tribes, and 
at the same time, to be the humble auxiliaries 
ofcivilized ambition. Nevertheless it may be 
prudent to obtain from the aggressor the 
fragile security which may be furnished by 
diplomatic courtesies and by formal pledges. 
More than thirty years have passed since a 
French army took temporary possession of 
another dependency of the Porte, and Syria 
will be more tempting than Algeria to the na- 
tional cupidity and vanity. It remains to be 
seen whether the promises of the Emperor 
Napoleon will be more definite or better kept 
than the vague assurances which were ut- 
terly disregarded by Charles X. and his suc- 
cessors. 

The pretext forthe invasion of the sultan’s 
dominions has probably already disappeared. 
The Maronites seem to have renewed, by 
some kind of compact, the peace which they 
probably broke under the instigation of 
their priests. ‘The ferocity of the Druses 
may have appeared more formidable than 
the arms of the distant ally and protector 
who is now prepared to use their sufferings 
as an excuse for his own ambitious projects. 
Long before the French army can reach Da- 
mascus, the authors of the massacre will 
have retired to their mountains ; nor will it 
be possible to punish the culprits except by 
a war of systematic extermination. The 
expedition is designed not for the adjust- 
ment of disputes among the tribes of the Le- 
banon, but as the means of converting Syria 
into a French province or dependency. If 
the object is attained, a similar operation 
will take place in Egypt—perhaps on the 
pretence of securing the rights of French 
shareholders in the imaginary Suez Canal. 
The passage from Alexandria to the Red 
Sea may possibly be left open for Indian 
traffic as long as England “ energetically ad- 
heres to the noble initiative of the sovereign 
who governs us.” On thewhole, it has been 
thought safer to disturb the peace of the 
East than to pursue the Rhenish intrigue 
after the interview of Baden, or to attempt 
the annexation of Belgium in defiance of 
the recent national manifestation. The gen- 
eral disturber hopes that the ignorance or 
jealousy of Europe may enable him once 
more to carry on.a single-handed conflict 
with an isolated opponent. Sooner or later, 
England must resist the meditated conquest 
of the East, but the other great power» may 
pay be lulled into neutrality, or even 

ribed into acquiescence. In Syria as in 





eg undertaking the imperial idea will 
e still more visibly connected with an ob- 
ject of material aggrandizement. The em- 
peror’s designs on Savoy and Nice were kept 


|secret during the Lombard campaign, but 


the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
must be the obvious result of a successful 
struggle in Syria. French patronage will 
be as necessary to the Maronites after they 
have been avenged on their enemies as at 
the landing of the army on the Syrian coast. 
The tenacity of a French Protectorate has 
been eens displayed during the long 
occupation of Rome. 

The extent of the danger which threatens 
the peace of the world can only be duly es- 
timated when it is known how far the other 
neighbors of Turkey are implicated in the Im- 
perial plot. Although Russia can scarcely 
regard with complacency a project for es- 
tablishing Latin ascendency in Syria, her « 
repugnance may not improbably have been 
bought off by some secret compact of parti- 
tion. When Prince Gortschakoff received 
the eager support of the French Ambassador 
in his overture for creating a disturbance in 
European Turkey, the war in the Lebanon 
may probably have been anticipated at Paris, 
although it was not yet meditated by the 
Druses. Several months since, the proba- 
bility of Eastern commotions was openly dis- 
cussed at the Tuileries with that prophetic 
sagacity which belongs to soothsayers who 
have the means of carrying out their own 
predictions. Ifthe Prince Regent of Prus- 
sia had entered into negotiations for a trea- 
sonable partition of Germany, the mountain- 
eefts of the Lebanon would perhaps never 
have been employed to prepare the disrup- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. The Russian 
alliance of 1859, although its terms have 
never been divulged, has always remained 
in force for the purposes which perhaps are 
now about to be accomplished. In 1840, the 
union of the four powers defeated M. Thiers’ 
attempt to detach Syria and Egypt from Tur- 
key, under the dominion of a French depen- 
dent. If Russia now thinks it expedient to 
offer France the same bribe which the Em- 
peror Nicholas held out to England in 1854, 
the division of the sick man’s chattels may 
probably be soon commenced. 

The allegation that Austria assents to the 
French expedition requires to be confirmed 
orexplained. Notwithstanding the pressure 
which has been used by France and Russia, 
the Austrian government can scarcely be 
blind to the danger of an aggressive war un- 
dertaken for the benefit of her two ambi- 
tious neighbors. The recent approximation 
of Austria to Prussia would be utterly incon- 
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sistent with an alliance which would be | patience must appeal to him as much in the 
alarming to Germany, and almost openly | interest of society as in his own interest; 
hostile to England. The squabbles of the | and the interest of society is a motive which 
tribes of the Lebanon concern the Govern- | it requires some education and intelligence, 
ments of the continent far less nearly than | and, perhaps, also, some degree of affluence, 
the restless intrigues of France; nor is any | to feel. But the Belgian press has done its 
statesman deluded by the sympathy which | duty well in setting before the people the 
looks for objects at Damascus, while robbery | real character of that socialism which reigns 
and murder perpetrated ! the pious Chris- | at the Tuileries; and the result is, that, if 
tians of Montenegro are habitually counte- | the French government means to annex Bel- 
nanced and protected. If Russia and France | gium, it must evidently be done by the pro- 
have determined on a joint robbery of Tur- | cess — which, in these days, is distaste- 
key, any other power which joins in the un- | ful—of open rapine, not by “ universal 
dertaking deserves the reward which will in- | suffrage.” It was somewhat disturbing to 
evitably follow on its dishonesty and cat | read confident assertions in the French pro- 

The barbarism of Syria and the miserable | pagandist press that the loyalty shown to 
weakness of the Turkish government unfor- | 28 Leopold was only that “ of official cir- 
tunately furnish a color of justification for | cles;” that the king’s consciousness of the 
French interference. It would have been | fact rendered his tone “ rather one of resig- 
difficult to oppose in the first instance a pre- | nation than of hope ;” and that, if the Bel- 
tended act of generosity, which must never- gian people could be polled, it would pro- 
theless affect all serious English politicians nounce, by a great majority, for annexation 
with grave uneasiness. As the French pol- to France. Now these assertions are an- 
icy develops itself, the pretence of sentiment swered. It is only a pity that the Belgian 
will be gradually laid aside, and it will be- operatives cannot send a deputation, first to 
come evident that the question turns on the Compiégne, to see the socialist emperor in 
expediency of creating a French province his blouse, amidst his simple household of 





on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean. 
The expedition which has been prepared so 
quickly was either organized beforehand, or 
has been rendered feasible by the chronic | 
readiness of the French army and navy for | 
war. On either supposition, the suddenness | 
with which an unexpected military enterprise | 
can be commenced ought to shame even the 
obstinate relics of the peace party into salu- | 
tary and necessary vigilance. 





From The Saturday Review, 28 July® 
THE BELGIAN DEMONSTRATION. 
THE best feature in the demonstration 


prolétaires, and then to Cayenne, to see the 
leaders of the French operatives in the en- 
joyment of their socialist elysium. 

“ Belgium cannot have to fear an odious 
attack on the independence of a free peo- 
ple. It must regard as impossible the re | 
thought of an attempt the iniquity of whic 
would be denounced by indignant Europe.” 
These words of the Belgian Chamber are 


| not merely a convenient mode of deprecatin 


an apprehended crime—they are an appe 

to the morality of Europe, which Europe 
must answer if it would not have all moral- 
|ity trodden under foot by violence. And 


Europe will not have all morality trodden 


with which the Belgian people have met the under foot. The force of opinion in inter- 
appeals and rebuked the intrigues of French national affairs is not so great as it ought to 
annexationists is the enthusiasm displayed be; nor, thanks to technical diplomacy, are 
by the working men. The excitement of | international ethics so sound as those of 
discontent among the working classes in the common life. But even among diplomatists 
adjoining states is the great instrument by there is now a feeling that it is better, in the 
which Louis Napoleon and his confederates long run, to have the heart of the world 
hope to pave the way for their aggressions. | upon your side. France herself would have 
That the Frankenstein they are thus rais- | to think twice before she murdered a nation. 


ing would in the end destroy their own gov- 
ernment too, and make Europe, not one vast 


French Empire, but one vast Jacquerie, is | 


a matter of little consequence tothem. They 
live for the day. The morrow may take care 
of itself. To their neighbors, Imperial So- 
cialism is a weapon almost as formidable as 
it is diabolical. There is too much in the 
lot of the working man in every country to 
make him an apt listener to any devil of rev- 
olution that whispers into his ear. Every- 
where those who exhort him to order and 





Perhaps even among Frenchmen there are 
| not a few who, when the dagger was uplifted, 
would remember, in a manner inconvenient 
to their government, that France in her hap- 
pier hour had contributed, and been proud 
of contributing, to give Belgium life. The 
fear was that Belgium, prepared for self-be- 
trayal by the arts of French agents, and 
Galljcizing priests, might protest so faintly 
and succumb so easily as to give the mur- 
der the appearance of a suicide. That fear 
is now past, and with it the real danger. 
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Exposed as Belgium lies to the overpower- 
ing military force of France, it is impossible 
to say that, if the struggle should begin, the 
tide of conquest might not for a moment 
sweep over her, as it often swept over her 
in those centuries during which she was the 
battle-field of Europe. King Leopold’s ex- 
pressions show that the possible recurrence 
of such disasters is painfully present to his 
mind. Buta people resolutely bent on be- 
ing a nation may be conquered, not once, 
but many times, without being destroyed. 
Perhaps, indeed, the fear that Belgium 
would commit suicide was always chimeri- 
cal. The Belgians have certain reminiscen- 
ces pretty fresh in their minds. The sweets 
of French domination are not to them un- 
tasted. They know the bliss of which peo- 
ple become partakers when embraced by the 
“ardent fraternity” of the great “ Chris- 
tian” nation. Among them, as in other 
countries over which it spread, French an- 
nexation, in return for what it took away 
in cash and blood, has left one invaluable 
lesson. ‘ Belgium,” says a Belgian journal, 
“was confiscated in its own despite by the 
French Republic, which had promised it a 
fraternal alliance, absorbed in a great em- 
pire, and condemned by the right of the 
strongest to sacrifice its interests and treas- 
ures to interests not its own.” Force may 
of course be used twice to do the same 
wrong; but treachery leaves its life in the 
first sting. Besides, when the “ fraternal 
alliance” of the French republic was offered 
and accepted, Belgium was, and had been 
for three hundred years, under alien domin- 
ation. She has now known thirty years of 
freedom. The game of Danton and “ mon 
oncle,” is being played over again ata double 
disadvantage — first, because it has been 
found out; and secondly, because the cir- 
cumstances are altered. Some military ob- 
servers have pronounced that the defences 
of Cherbourg are calculated for the art of 
war as it was in the time of the first Napo- 
leon, and not for the art of war as it is now. 
In the same way, the propagandist machin- 
ery of the second empire is calculated for 
Europe as it was in the time of the first em- 
pire rather than for Europe in its present 
state. An army of seven hundred thousand 
men is never obsolete; but the political 
causes which carried the flood of revolution- 
ary conquest over the surrounding countries 
as the tide runs in over a flat, are past and 
gone. There is much that is unsound, and 
much that ought to be altered, in the rela- 
tions between continental rulers and their 
subjects; and even the threat of French 
aggression, appealing to hearts hardened 
against justice, may be an agency not with- 








out its use. But rare indeed are the in- 
stances of a European population in the 
present day to whom French conquest or oc- 
cupation would be any thing but a manifest 
curse. 

Nor must it be supposed that Belgian 
nationality is merely the artificial creation 
of diplomatic converiience, and that Belgium 
is a portion of France partitioned off by the 
paper wall of a treaty. If this were so, we 
might doubt whether, in struggling to main- 
tain Belgian independence, we were not strug- 
gling against natural tendencies as strong as 
fate. Such, of course, is the aspect which 
French propagandists would fain give the 
question. According to their effusions, the 
separate existence of Belgium is a mere bub- 
ble inflated by diplomatic breath, which, 
having floated for its appointed time, is now 
about to burst, and be lost in the great sea 
of French unity and fraternity. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. It is true that Bel- 
gium is not separated from France by any 
clear geographical frontier; but neither is it 
separated by any clear geographical frontier 
from Holland. If Europe is to be rectified 
on these principles, geography will indeed 
become an important science ; but to prevent 
misadventures, France must have the super- 
vision of the atlas. It is true, also, that the 
Flemish language having, unfortunately, no 
literature, French is the language of the 
Belgian cities, and will probably become, in 
a short time, the language cf the whole coun- 
a . But if identity of language is necessa- 
rily to involve identity of government, the 
eee of England, as time goes on, will 

ecome absolutely terrific. The philological 
test, like the geographical will require to be 
regulated in the interest of the “sun of na- 
tions.” It is true, again, that there is a su- 
perficial community of religion between Bel- 
gium and France; but the Belgian Catholics 
are sincerely religious, while the powers that 
rule France are atheist, using rcligion mere- 
ly as the degraded instrument of conquest. 
The Belgians have a separate government 
and institutions of their own to which they 
wish to adhere—this is the cardinal point of 
nationality and the root of the whole matter. 
They are, in the main, of a different race 
from the French, and in their short period 
of freedom have shown superior self-com- 
mand, vigor, and perseverance. Indeed, one 
of the reasons alleged for incorporating them’ 
by the imperial pamphleteer is, that their 
peculiar qualities are required to temper the 
national character of France. They have 
also a history of their own, though it has 
been much overlaid by Burgundian, Spanish, 
Austrian, French, and Dutch domination. 
The core of their state consists of those great 
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cities of Flanders and Brabant—the rivals | contributing to the store of human enlighten- 
of the Italian cities as early abodes of liberty, | ment, to be merged and lost in a mass of 
commercial wealth, and the attendant arts | population already too large for the interests 
—which stand in the annals of human prog- | of humanity? Why are those who have not 
ress above any thing that the French Celt ; shared the crimes and errors of French pol- 
has had energy to produce. Why is all this | iticians to share the present political punish- 
to be tied up in a bundle and put under the | ishment of France, and be committed with 
feet of French vanity? Why is Brussels, | her to the dark chances of her uncertain and 
now a distinct centre of political life, to be | louring future? No answer can be given 
thrust into the long schedule of medieval | to these questions but that the annexation 
capitals which Parisian “unity” exults in | would please the Parisians, and, by turning 
having extinguished? Why are all the | their minds from their political degradation, 
} 





ublic men to whom independence has given 





irth in Belgium to be superseded by a| 


French prefect? Why is the independent 
experience, political, economical, and educa- 
tional, which Belgium as a separate state is 





help to secure the emperor and his associates 
in the enjoyments of Compiégne. This is 
an answer which the Belgians do not deem 
sufficient, as they have given France and 
the world clearly to understand. 





BaptismALt Names.—There is a family ex- 
isting in this neighborhood, two sons of whom 
were called Thankful and Tranquil (Joy),—the 
former still living, I believe; and in the adjoin- 
ing county (Dorset) the triad, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity are not uncommon. Much of the pecu- 
liarity of choice in selecting such names is due, 
I conceive, to the veneration observable in coun- 
try districts for Scriptural names, and not to the 
lingering remains of Puritanical customs, as is 
sometimes supposed. Two at least of the names 
of Job’s three daughters may be occasionally 
seen. Ihave a faint recollection of once meet- 
ing with the third. (Job xlii. 14.) 

Portswood Park. Henry W.S. Tartor. 
— Notes and Queries. 





Urcuin.—Allow me to submit to your corre- 
spondent the following derivation of the word 
urchin. Urchin is derived from the Armoric 
Heureuchin, and appears to have been applied to 
a boy in the same manner as the word hog to a 
man; that is, as a designation of his disagree- 
able, uncivilized propensities. The word, I think, 
is seldom, if ever, employed as the cognomen of 
a little boy without some idea of aversion, al- 
though it indeed sometimes amounts only to 
mere contempt. 

—Notes and Queries. W. B. 





HenreckeD.—I am not fortunate enough to 
possess a copy of the First Series of “N. & Q.,” 
and am unable to say if the phrase “ henpecked ” 
has at any time been discussed in it. I have 
also carefully examined each number of the sec- 
ond series of the same work, but have not found 





any question of the word, either in any numbers 
yet issued or in the indices. Under the circum- 
stances I have, at the risk of troubling you with 
a matter which has very possibly already come 
under your notice, to ask of your correspond- 
ents the origin of the expression, or how it first 
came in use. 
Arbroath. K. 


[It may be said of the term “‘ henpecked ” (as 
it may of many other vernacular expressions), 
that though it be deemed trivial it is grounded on 
actual observation, and is true to nature and to 
fact. The ordinary cock of the farm-yard, how- 
ever bold and fightful in his bearing towards 
other barn-door cocks, will sometimes submit to 
be peeked by his hens without resistance. Reau- 
mur relates how two hens being shut up with a 
cock, they both together attacked him, and 
finally succeeded in killing him. Several cocks 
were afterwards shut up successively with the 
same two hens, and would have experienced the 
fate of the first, if not withdrawn in time. ‘‘ The 
extraordinary part of this case was, that the 
cocks were strong and bold, and would easily 
have governed thirty rebel hens at large, yet, 
cooped up, did not attempt either to defend them- 
selves, or even to avoid the attack of Files 
their wives.” (Mowbray’s Practical Treatise, 
1830, p. 93. See also D’Orbigny’s Dictionnaire, 
1844, iv. 208.) Hence the peculiar import and 
significance of the term “ henpecked.” Cf. 
Swift’s ‘‘ Cudgell’d husband :”— 


“Tom fought with three men, thrice ventured 
his life, 
Then went home, and was cudgelled again by 
his wife.” 











